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Containing events which muſt be unexpected by, though, 
we hope, not unaccepttable to, the Reader. 


LMOs finking under the weight of 

NX her misfortunes, ſhe was conveyed to 
priſon. When ſhe arrived, her appearance 
was ſo uncommon, and ſhe ſeemed fo ex- 
remely ill, that the jailor's wife, who hap- \ 

pened to ſee her, and was of a compaſſion- 
ate diſpoſition, felt diſpoſed to ſhew her 
kindneſs. 


vol. 111. ” © The 
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The extreme diſtreſs of poor Ethelinda, 
almoſt deprived her of the power of ſpeech. 


« Be comforted, young woman,” cried the 

: jailor's wife; © come, perhaps things may turn 
| out better than you expect.” 
| « Oh!” ſaid Ethelinda, what will become 

of me; innocent as I am of the offence that 

i I am accuſed of, yet appearances are fo much 
againſt me, that I muſt fink under them; 
for at this moment, I am fo terrified, ſo be- 
wildered, that I know not what ſtep to take : 
But, for mercy's ſake, do not let me go into 
; a common priſon, among the wretched crea- 


« Well,” ſaid ſhe, © you ſhall remain 
here *till my huſband comes home, and we 
then will ſee what can be done for you.” 


* 

it tures that muſt neceflarily be there.” 

7 There was ſomething in Ethelinda that 
intereſted the jailor's wife more and more 
| in her favour. 

? 


Ethelinda 


n 
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Ethelinda was, in ſome meaſure, ſoothed 
by the woman's kindneſs; but dreaded, leſt 
the feelings of her huſband, when he return- 
ed, ſhould prove leſs compaſſionate. In a 
few minut the door opened. 


« Oh! here is my huſband,” cried the 
woman. 7 


Ethelinda immediately recognized a face 
that ſhe had ſeen before, though ſhe could not 
recollect where; but the man inſtantainouſly 


exclaimed, „ Good Heavens! don't I ſee 


the dear young lady, to whom I owe my life, 


and every comfort of it.—Yes, yes, it is ſo.” 


Ethelinda immediately brought to mind 
the poor man whom ſhe had ſo humanely 


relieved, juſt before the death of _ 
Falkner. 


*« You are not miſtaken,” cried ſhe; * I 


am the perſon who was ſo happy as to be of 


ſome uſe to you, and 1 wry ſtand in wy 


greateſt need of your mercy,” 
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80 My mercy | my mercy !” exclaimed 
the jailor : s it poſtible it can be in my poot 
power to ſerve you? Every penny I have in 
the world I owe to you ; every thing, there- 
fore, I have in the world, is at bur ſervice. 
Patty, down on your knees, for this is the 
angel lady, whoſe goodneſs ſaved me, and 
you, and all our children.” 


The poor woman, without any heſitation, 
did exactly as ſhe was bid, and fell on her 
knees before Ethelinda. 


Oh!“ cried ſhe, © my dear young lady, 
how happy I ſhall be, if it is in my power, 
or Stephen's, to do you any good—to re- 
turn ſome of your kindneſs, which has ſaved | 


me and mine.—Oh! Stephen! they have 
brought this dear lady to prifon ; I thought 


ſhe was innocent, by her looks, before I 
knew who ſhe was.” 2 8 
Innocent,“ cried the jailor; “ curſe 
them, who dare to ſay otherwile : But tell 
me, dear Miſs, how you came here.“ 
2 
« Tf 
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If you will fit down,” rephed Ethelinda, 

« J will immediately acquaint you with 
every circumſtance, as far as I know.” 

II cannot fit down in your preſence,” 

SUI the jailor “ whatever Patty 


| does.“ 


Nor 1 neither,” cried Patty, Jumping 
up-—for ſhe had ſeated herſelf, 

« But I infiſt upon it, that you both dg, = 

anſwered Ethelinda; © and if you will fuff# 
me to remain, for the preſent, with you, 
you will oblige me very much.“ 

« Suffer you to remain with us! ſuffer 
you to remain with us!” cried the jailor ; 
« it is too great an honour for us: But tell 
me how all this comes about ?” 


Ethelinda, having at laſt prevailed upon 
them to be ſeated, related as much of her 
hiſtory as was neceffary, to let Mr. Jack- 
ſon into her preſent ſituation. When ſhe 
had done, he exclaimed, © Damned plot—it 

all come out; it muſt all come out ;—- 
cheer up, young lady, and condeſcend to 


thare what we have, for the preſent.” 
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When the mind is oppreſſed, ſo as to over- 
ſhadow every ray of hope, any unexpected 
relief brings with it more than it's proportion 
of comfort; ſo it was with Ethelinda; al- 
moſt driven to deſpair, ſhe found, in the 
grateful Jackſon, an elevating relief ;—tho' 
her proſpects were gloomy, ſhe had met with 
a friend, and ſhe ceaſed to ORE: 


*® Jackſon told his wife to get ſomething hot 
for ſupper. | 


„% Dear Miſs,” continued he, “ tell us 
what you can eat.—Is there any thing you 
can fancy? 


Ethelinda, charmed with theſe proofs of 
his grateful heart, thanked him in the 
warmeſt manner ; but aſſured him, that a 
piece of bread was all ſhe could eat. 


ON Well, then,” faid he, you will not re- 
fuſe drinking a glaſs of punch, I hope 3 
ſure ſomething warm will do you good 


Curſe thoſe that would do you any harm :— 
But, 
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But, truſt me, right will come right at laſt, 
and you will triumph over your perſecutors.“ 


Ethelinda, ſeeing it would mortify him 
to refuſe his glaſs of punch, told him ſhe 


would accept of it; but as ſhe was very 


much haraſſed and fatigued, wiſhed to retire 
ſoon. Mrs. Jackſon ſaid, that, if ſhe plea- 
ſed, ſhe ſhould fleep in a room next their's, 
which ſhe could ſay was a very comfortable 
one. Ethelinda gladly accepted her offer, 
and when ſhe had drunk a couple of glaſſes 
of the honeſt jailor's punch, ſhe retired to 


her apartment, where ſhe found much more 
repoſe than could have been expected. The 


next day, ſhe conſulted with Jackſon what 
ſtep ſhe ought to take. Bail for her was ne- 
cellary.—She ſent to Miſs Elford ; but all 
the family were in the country.—She then 
ſent to Mr. Sandford, but he was not in 
town, nor expected there for ſome time.— 
She ſent a letter to Mr. Hales, but he was 


not returned from the country but ſhe 


Med the letter might be forwarded to him, 
with very little hope, however, of receiving 
B 4 any 
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any relief, as the diſtance between them was 
ſo great, and ſhe ſeemed to ſtand in need of 

1 immediate aſſiſtance. Nothing could be 
more gloomy than her ſituation and conſe- 
quent reflections; in the confines of a pri- 
4 ſon, and not able to find a friend to afford 
| her ſuccour. Though innocent of the of- 

tence with which ſhe was charged, ſhe had 
not the means of making that innocence 


# appear. Conſcious that ſo degrading a cir- 
; i cumſtance would be, for the preſent at leaſt, 
| 1 a prevention to her even getting her liveli- 
| hood, ſhe thought of Mrs. Fletcher ; but 
fy what could ſhe do for her ; to acquaint her, 
6 therefore, with the preſent event, would only 
1 be involving her in diſtreſs to anſwer no pur- 
j poſe.—She had written repeatedly to Mr. 
1 Hall, but ſhe had not heard from him a 
«tf great while, and was doubtful whether to at- 


tribute it to her frequent change of place, 
or to any accident that had befallen him.— 
She often thought of him with the moſt 
tender anxiety, and could not help now ex- 
claiming, Dear, and much-lamented 

friend, who was a father to me, if you be yet 
alive, 
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THE PAVILION. 9 
alive, how would your kind heart be rent, 
to know of my ſufferings. —It you are in a 
happier world, perhaps, at this moment, your 
ſpirit hovers over Ethelinda, once ſo highly 
indulged, though : an unknown orphan.” 


Mrs. Jackſon came in, and found her in 
an agony of tears. 


„Do not, my dear young lady,“ ſaid the 
poor woman, „give way to ſorrow. —Oh ! 
if you faw ſuch ſcenes as I ſometimes do, 
your heart would almoſt break ; but you 
would find how many there are in a much 
worſe ſituation. I am ſure, uſed as I am to 
ſee poor objects, there is now a wretched. fa- 
mily here, that I heartily with I could relieve: 


But if I were to do thoſe things whenever I 


with it, I ſhould ſoon not have a penny left 


mylelt.” 
| 


Ethelinda,. who never ſuffered ſelfiſh con- 
iderations to render her inſenſible to the 
| woes of her fellow-creatures, immediately 
B 5 atlked 


aſked Mrs. Jackſon who the people were, 
that ſhe alluded to? 


10 ese. 


„ don't know who they are,” ſaid Mr. 
Jackſon; * but I yeſterday morning was 
witneſs to the moſt affecting ſcene I ever 
beheld. —It is for a very ſmall ſum the old 
man 1s confined ; but perhaps it will not 
diſpleaſe you to look upon them; you will 
there ſee forgive me, dear lady, that there 
are others more miſerable than you.” 

I will go,” replied Ethelinda ; © tho' 
I cannot my myſelf, I may be of ſome little 
uſe to them.” 

] am ſure,” ſaid Mrs. Jackſon, « that, 


had I not helped them a little, the poor man, 


who is very ill, would have been dead before 


this time.“ 


Let us go to them,” cried Ethelinda. 


Mrs. Jackſon led the way into a gloomy 
room, with one {mall window that was orated 
with thick iron bars: An ill looking man 
fat there, whom ſhe aſked for the keys. 


Nou 
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« You had better,” ſaid he, © let me go 
with you to open the door. I ſuppoſe you 


are going to viſit the old man; he isn't long 
for this world, I believe.” | 


Mrs. Jackſon agreed, that he had better 
go with them, and open the doors. They 
followed him through ſeveral dark paſſages, 
till they came to a large door caſed over with 
iron. The door creaked on it's hinges, and 
admitted them into a broad paſſage, in 
which were ſeveral ſmall doors on each ſide. 
As they paſſed along, they heard a deep 
groan.—Ethelinda ſtarted, and looked 
round, with horror, at the combined ideas of 
the wretchedneſs ſhe was witneſs to, and the 
feeling that, but for the kindneſs of the 
Miba ſhe muſt herſelf have been an inmate 
of one of theſe cells of woe. They preſent- 
ly ſtopped at one of the doors, and, upon 
it's being opened, ſhe ſaw, by a ghmmering 
Hght, an old man extended on a heap of 
ſtraw, in one corner of the room; kneeling, 

and half reclining over him, with one of his 
| hands in her's, her head ſinking upon it, 
16 ¹ | and. 
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and preſſing it to her lips, was 4 young 


woman, in the garb of a Magdalen.—Behind 
her, fat on a little ſtool, an old woman (whoſe 
alpe&t commanded veneration) with her 
hands put together in a ſtate of ſilent ſuppli- 


cation. Upon the opening of the door, ſhe 


looked up, but ſpoke not, till Mrs. Jackſon 


aſked her how her huſband did. 


He is alive,” ſaid ſhe; © but I fear I 
ſhall not have that to ſay long; for, except 
the bit of bread and the drop of wine you 
kindly gave him yeſterday, he has not taſted 
food theſe two days, and ſeems nearly ſpent ; 
but our child is found | Oh! ſhe is found.“ 

The young woman, who bad never moved 
from the poſition ſhe was in, now lifted up 
her head—but, looking in the old man's face, 
who lay with his eyes cloſed, yet tears falling 
from them, ſhe uttered, with a kind of wild- 
neſs in her manner, © wretch that I am,” and 


ſunk again upon his hand. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Jackſon ſaid, ſhe thought he wanted 
ſomething to ſupport him, and was agitated 
by the preſence of his daughter, which, in his 
reduced ſtate, was too much for him. 


So it is,“ cried the young woman, riſing 


quickly; I kill him all ways - wretch that 


Jam.“ 

« Oh! Madam,” continued ſhe, turning 
to Mrs. Jackſon, “for pity's ſake, imme- 
diately give him ſome nouriſhment.” In 
turning to Mrs. Jackſon, the had a glance of 


Ethelinda, and giving a ſcream, caught hold 


of Mrs. Jackſon's gown.—< It is Mits Clare- 
mont,” cried ſhe ; * yes, it is her.“ 
AIs it poſſible !” cried the old woman. 


Ethelinda, in a few moments, recognized 
the Benwells, and diſcovered, in the poor 
Magdalen, the formerly innocent, and beau- 
tiful Nancy. A thouſand ideas of paft 
times ruſhed into her mind, and almoſt de- 
prived her of the power of ſpeaking ;—but 


very ſoon recollecting herſelf, ſhe inquired _ 


how they came into that place. 


Ob! 


23 


e 


„ Fi ien 
Oh! Madam,” replied the poor Mag- 
dalen, I am the . cauſe; it is all 
— to my crimes.” | | 
Whatever they have been,” rephed 


Ethelinda, „you now ſeem ſo properly con- 


ſcious, and repentant of them, that I hope 
they will be forgiven.” 


But it will be neceffary to carry our reader's 


memory back to the time when the unfortu- 


nite Nancy determined, at the inſtigation of 


Mr. Corbet, to leave her father and mother, 


and go to ſervice in London. They were, at 


firſt, very unwilling to part with her ;—but, 


finding that neither ſhe nor they would have 
any peace unleſs ſhe were ſuffered to go, they 
at laſt gave a reluctant conſent. When ſhe 


arrived in town, the truſty Duval met, and 


conducted her to a aging which he bad 
provided. 


Mr. Corbet, upon his leaving Newton 


Hall, previous to the death of Lady Falkner, 


went to London. His paſſion for Nancy 
had very ſoon begun to cool. She was a 
very 
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very pretty girl, and as ſuch, had attracted 
his notice. But men, uſed to the ſociety of 
women, whoſe minds are cultivated, and 
manners refined, very ſeldom have a laſting 
attachment to one who is entirely deficient 
in thoſe qualities. They cannot long be 
pleaſed with ignorance and vulgarity, which, 
after the firſt heat of their paiſion is over, 
will be continually offending, and ſoon create 
indifference and diſguſt.—So it was with 
Mr. Corbet. 


The death of Lady Falkner put an end to 
his difficulties relative to Nancy.—He had 
now no one to dread ; he wiſhed to get rid 
of her; and, to facilitate his deſigns, after 
having treated her in a moſt unmanly and 
cruel manner, he introduced to her one of his 
friends, who, he knew, admired her :—She, 
having been deeply grieved, and piqued by 
his indifference and ill uſage, liſtened to over- 
tures from this gentleman. Mr. Corbet, 
having now a plea for quarrelling, gave her a 
trifling ſum of money, and left her. Almott 


driven to defpair, and not knowing what to 


5 do, 


are told, will find acceptance ! How many 


/ 
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do, ſhe yielded more to neceſſity than incli- 


nation, and went to live with the above- 
mentioned gentleman. From him ſhe ſoon 
went to a third; and at laſt, having loft her 


health, and been reduced to the neceſſity of 
begging for the ſupport of her wretched life, 


ſhe crept to the gates of the Magdalen, and, 


as ſome of the governors of that excellent 
charity were entering, ſhe fell proſtrate be- 


fore them, and could only articulate, © Save 


me.” — Theſe gentlemen, whoſe deeds of hu- 
manity will be recorded, where they will 


doubtleſs meet with a juſt reward, raiſed the 
Poor fallen wretch, and ſupported her into 


the houſe. The miſery of her appearance 
made the ordinary courſe of application for 
admittance unneceſlary ; and ſhe was im- 


mediately admitted to partake of a charity 


that does honour to every one who contri- 
butes to it's ſupport. How many does it 


fave from going to the grave, ere reflection 


has brought them to a proper contrition for 


their offences | To what numbers does it 


give a chance of that repentance, which, we 


does 
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does it Teſtore to their friends, to virtue, and 
happineſs! And who will be daring enough 
to affirm, that ſuch an aſylum ought not to 


be afforded to theſe wretched creatures |—- 
An aſylum, where wiſdom and religion 


ſupport the ſhield of benevolence—and where 
juſtice allows mercy to counterpoiſe her 
ſcales. Hail! bleſſed inſtitution - founded 


by the wiſeſt, and patronized by the beſt.— 
May you continue to flouriſh an example of 
true humanity, wiſdom, and virtue. 


Nancy ſoon experienced not only a reverſe 
of ſituation, but a real change of ſentiment; 
her virtue had been a ſacrifice to weakneſs 
more than to vice. Mr. Corbet had under- 


mined her principles; ſhe loved him, and 
_ ſhe became the victim of his art. She had 


long repented of her folly, though perhaps 
her repentance had at firſt ariſen more from 
what ſhe ſuffered, than from a more laudable 


motive: But in that aſylum, ſhe was led to 


reflection; her faults judiciouſly repretented ; 


the ſource of them inveſtigated, and the con- 


ſequences 
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ſequences of them painted in ſuch lively co- 
lours, as muſt ſtrike the imagination, and 
touch the heart. —Her mind received the 
well-timed conviction, and emerged from 
the cloud that had overſhadowed it: All 
her wiſhes were ſoon centered in a hearty de- 
fire of atoning, as far as ſhe was able, for her 
paſt miſconduct; and the moſt earneſt wh 
of her heart was, to diicover her father and 
mother, who, ſhe had heard, were come to 
London. She got this intelligence from a 
young woman, who formerly lived in the 
_ ſame village with her, but went to ſervice in 
London.—Being very pretty, and very ig- 
norant, ſhe ſoon fell a victim to the arts, not 
of a young man, but to thoſe of an old wo- 
man, and by degrees became an object 
for the compaſhon of that moſt compaſ- 
ſionate inſtitution, where ſhe had met Nancy 
Benwell. They became friends; and this 
young woman, quitting the houſe, ſhe acci- 
dentally found out the old Benwells. She 
came to the Magdalen, and told Nancy, 
that ſhe had heard of her father and mother, 
but did not at firſt mention their ſituation. 


The 


and fell ſenſeleſs on his ſtraw bed: His fitu- 
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The poor girl received the information with 


the greateſt emotion; and when, by de- 


grees, ſhe learnt the particulars of their diſ- 


| trels, her's was beyond deſcription. Almoſt 


frantic, ſhe flew to the matron, whoſe kind- 
neſs ſhe had often experienced, and befought 
her leave to go inſtantly to them. No ar- 
guments could prevail upon her to defer 


i going, till they were appriſed of her intention. 


Half wild, ſhe ſet out in a hackney coach 
with her friend, for the priſon, and arrived 
there about an hour before Mrs. Jackſon and 
Ethelinda ſaw her; but ſo great was her 


agitation, when ſhe got within the doors of 


the priſon, that ſhe was, with difficulty, kept 
from fainting ; and when ſhe found herſelf 
ſo near her parents, ſhe began to dread the 


interview ſhe had ſo long and ſo ardently 


wiſhed for, and was eaſily prevailed upon to 
let her friend inform them of her being there. 
When the young woman mentioned their 
daughter, they both burſt into tears; but, 
upon being told ſhe was there, and ſolicited 
to ſee them, the old man uttered a groan, 


ation 
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ation ſeemed now entirely to abſorb the 
attention of his wife. — The young wo- 
man ran out of the room, to call for 
help, and meeting Nancy, could not fo 
ſufficiently conceal the diſtreſs ſhe had been 
witneſs to, as to prevent her from imme- 
diately ruſhing into the room. She had 
ſcarcely got within the door, before ſhe fel] 
upon her knees, —Her father was ſenſeleſs, 
but her mother, in an agony of tears, fell 
upon her neck: It was ſome time before 
either could ſpeak—but at laſt Nancy ſob- 
bed out, Oh | my dear father! my mother! 
forgive! forgive!“ 

« My unhappy child,” cried Mrs. Ben- 
well, „I do forgive you, if, by your peni- 
tence, you deſerve forgiveneſs.“ 

« ] do, I do” exclaimed Nancy: «But oh! 
my father; will he not ſpeak to his wretch- 
ed child?“ 

« Alas! he cannot, . replied Mrs. Ben- 
well. —< In vretchedneſs extreme, and al- 
moſt without ſuſtenance, 1 fear he is to re- 
duced that he is loſt.” 
« Qh.! 
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* Oh ! no- no,“ cried Nancy, and riſing 


from her poſture, threw herſelf by the ſide 


of the ſtraw he was laid upon. 
Go,“ cried ſhe, © if you have any pity, 
and ſeek for ſomething t to ons him.“ 


Her friend obeyed ; and while ſhe was 
gone, Mrs. Jackſon and Ethelinda came in, 


Poor Benwell, though he had in ſome de- 
gree recovered, was unable to ſpeak ; nor 
did he yet diſcover any fn of enſe, but by 
the tears trickling down his cheeks. 


« Oh! my poor father, Madam ! my 


Poor father,” exclaimed the Magdalen. 


„He will be better preſently,” ſaid Ethe- 
linda, and the applied to him ſome Eau-de- 
luce, which ſhe had in her pocket: It had 


the defired effect; and he faintly ſaid, my 


child—Nancy, Nancy.” 5 uy 
« He 1s recovering,” ſaid Mrs. Jackſon ; 


„ will try to raiſe him up a little.” 


„And I will haſten to get him ſome- 
thing,” cried Ethelinda. 


She 
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She accordingly went for that purpoſe to 
Mrs. Jackſon's room, where ſhe found a 
cordial. In returning with it through a 
room, where people wait, who have any bu- 
ſineſs with the priſoners, ſhe was ſtruck with 
the appearance of a gentleman, whoſe back 
was towards her : He turned round, and ſhe 


inſtantly recognized Lord Beaufort. He 


ſtarted ſeveral paces back; and ſhe, hardly 


knowing what ſhe did, proceeded with the 


medicine to Benwell's apartment, but had 


ſcarcely given it to Mrs. Jackſon, before ſhe 


ſunk down almoſt ſenſeleſs. Every one pre- 
ſent attributed it to the diſmal ſcene ſhe was 
witneſſing. Mrs. Jackſon urged: her not to 
ſtay there any longer. Ethelinda's mind 
was now almoſt a chaos, and it was ſometime 
before ſhe could, in any degree, recollect her- 


ſelf. During this time, the poor old man, 


having had ſome of the cordial poured down 
his throat by Nancy, ſhewed evident figns of 
recovering, and began to give that vent to 


his feelings, which, in ſome degree, leſſened 


their poignancy. Ethelinda was preſently 
ablorbed in thought. That ſhe had ſeen 
| Lord 


1 
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Lord Beaufort, was certain ; but for what he 
came there, what his buſineſs could be, per- 
plexed her extremely ; and that he ſhould 
ſee her in ſuch a place, ſhocked her beyond 
expreſſion. She blamed herſelf for not ex- 


plaining her ſituation to him, and requeſting 


his advice; but then ſhe recollected his hav- 


ing paſſed her, when ſhe firſt came to town, 


in that unaccountable manner; but from 
him ſhe might have heard of Miſs Lyttleton, 
and ſhe would not have ſcrupled putting her 
offered kindneſs to the teſt, ſo far as to aſk 
her aſſiſtance in extricating her from the 
dreadful ſituation and diſgrace ſhe was at 
preſent under ; and ſhe thought ſhe could 


depend upon Miſs Lyttleton, for : ot diſs 


covering ner to Mr. Corbet.— Her thoughts 
were ſo entirely engroſſed by theſe ſubjects, 
that ſhe was loſt to every other, and ſat with 
her eyes fixed on the ground, till ſhe was 


rouſed by Mrs. Jackſon's begging her to 
take ſome of the cordial. Immediately re- 


collecting herſelf, ſhe turned to the old man, 


and 1nquired if he continued better. 


«Oh! 
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« Oh! yes,” cried Nancy, ſobbing, as ſhe 


ſpoke ; my beloved father is better; he 


will live ; he will forgive me; he will ſuffer 
me to be the ſupport of his age; and I can 
work; I can ſupport both him and my 


mother.” 


I rejoice,” cried Ethelinda, © at his 


amendment, and at your ſenſe of duty; and, 


as far as it is in my power, it will give me 
the ſincereſt pleaſure to aſſiſt you. I with 
I had more ability bur, for the preſent, 
accept of this ; and pulling out her purſe, 
ſhe gave them a guinea, ſaying, ſhe would 
endeavour to aſſiſt them more materially, 
when ſhe had conſidered how ſhe could do 
ſo, and ſhe would ſee them again very ſoon.” 

She retired loaded with bleſſings, and re- 
turned to Mrs. Jackſon's parlour. In her 
return, ſhe was obliged to paſs through the 
room where ſhe had feen Lord Beaufort: 
Her heart palpitated as ſhe opened the door, 
and it ſunk within her when ſhe found he 
was gone. As ſoon as ſhe was in Mrs. Jack- 


ſon's room, Mr. Jackſon came in.—She 


had 
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had determined to inquire of him what bu- 
ſineſs had brought Lord Beaufort there ;— 
but, before ſhe could aſk the queſtion, he 


ſtopped her, by ſaying—There was a gentle- 


man, Madam, who faw you, it ſeems, as you 


paſſed through the common room ; he was 


very defirous of knowing your name, and 
how you came here ; Robert was {peaking to 


him. 


Pray, how came he here ?” cried Ethe- 
linda. 


« Why, to fee a man, Wada, who is ſup- 


poſed to be guilty of a robbery, and having 


been formerly his ſervant, ſent to beg to 


ſpeak with him. Upon ſeeing you go thro” 
the room, Robert ſays he Garth, as if he had 


| ſeen a ghoſt, and ſaid, how came that lady 


here? What is her name?“ 


Why, her name is Claremont,“ replied 
Robert; but, as to her being here, for the 


matter of that, I believe ſhe has no buſineſs 
here ; but I don't know the rights of 1t ;— 


| maſter can tell you more about it,” 


VOL. III. & „Call 
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„Call your maſter,” ſaid the gentleman. 
« So he did, and I went.” 


Tell me,” ſaid he, is there a lady in 
this place whole name is Claremont? Nay, I 
know there is; for I have juſt ſeen her. 


How came the here?“ 


„Why,“ replied I,“ it is a ſhameful big 
ſineſs, Sir; ſhe has no more right to be con- 
fined here than you have.” 

« How ſo? how ſo?” anſwered he : H tell 
me immediately the particulars.” 

© I then told him (I hope I didn't do 


wrong) all the particulars ; for he ſeemed {© 


worthy a gentleman, and to ſorry for you, 


that I hope he will be able to {et all to rights, 


and punith your wicked accuſers. All the 
anſwer he made was, Good Heaven! is it 
poſſible ?” But he begged I would entreat 
you to permit him to ſpeak a few words to 
you this aſternoon, and I have promifed him 
that you will tee him.“ 

You ſhould not have promiied him, 


without mentioning it to me, however, I 


will ſee him.“ 


6 Why 5 
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« Why, what harm, my good young lady, 
| could there be in your leeing a gentleman, 
| who ſeemed; by his manner, ſurpriſed, and 
concerned, at ſeeing you in this place. I 
thought he muſt be your atquaintance, and 

E wiſhed to be your friend.” 
ei der trie, e Ethelinda ;— 
and no ill conſequence can reſult from my 
1 ſeeing him: Probably a good one.—Yet in 
future, I with you not to re ai ſo freely, che 

| particularz of my ſituation.“ 


| Jackſon declared, he would not do any 
thing to hurt her for the world. —Ethelinda 

„ aſſured him ſhe was convinced of it, and re- 
c red to her apartment, to conſider over the 
ir Hents of the morning, and to prepare her 


it thoug zhts for the meeting in the evening.— 
to Nerd Beaufort's having defired an interview 
m {With her, after his conduct, ſurp ile, and 
yet pleated her.— She reſolved to bz e> eplicit 
with him, to inform him of all her procced- 

1093, ſince ſhe left Langley Park, and to clear 
bericlt from any ſuſpicion he might have of 

ber having any predilection in favour of Mr. 
C2 . 
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Corbet. She hoped to learn, if her letters 
to Miſs Lyttleton had been received, whe- 5 
ther ſhe had imparted the contents to him ; | 
and ſhe reſolved, at any rate, to acquaint j 
him with her motives for leaving Langley 
Park. In the midſt of her reflections, Mrs. 
Jackſon came to tell her, that dinner was on ; 
the table. She wiſhed to have remained in 
her room; but Mr. Jackſon preſſed her ſo J 
much to go down, that, unwilling to diſap- 
point her, ſhe conſented. Mer. Jackſon ex- 
patiated upon the good appearance of Lord f 
Beaufort; ſaid, he had behaved in a very 
kind manner to a poor fellow, who had been 
his ſervant, and been drawn in to a& wrong; 
that he was ſure he was a worthy gentleman, 
and that he never ſaw ſo handſome a one in 
his life. Ethelinda felt a ſecret ſatisfaction 
at hearing him praiſed, and had juſt agreed 
to eat a bit of Mrs. Jackſon's dinner, when 
Robert came in, and faid, a perſon witt: 
out defired to ſpeak with Mils Claremont.” 
« What perſon,” cried Jackſon ; „ the 
gentleman who was here in the morning? 


No, 
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No, no,” replied Robert ; “ I believe 

W it is a lawyer; I think I knows his face.” 

A lawyer!” cried Ethelinda ; «„ what 
bas he to lay to me ? for I have not yet ſent 
0 any.” 


| Jackſon ſaid, he had better come in.— 
| Robert went out, and immediately returned 
with agigantic looking man, whoſe black eye- 
| brows gave a ſternneſs to his countenance, 
that almoſt made Ethelinda ſtart at ſeeing 
bim. — Jackſon aſked him his buſineſs. 


« T underſtand,” ſaid he, that my bu- 


ho | ſineſs is with that young woman.—l am 
in dome to know whether ſhe has found bail; 
ion it not, ſhe muſt be removed to Newgate.” 
reed = 19 Newgate | ' exclaimed Ethelinda, 
hen ma faint voice.“ Oh! Heavens!“ 

ich Pear not, Madam,” cried Jackſon. 
nt © And Sir,” continued he, < I would have 


 thelſf 591: know, that you had beſt take care what 

„Jou do in this buſineſs ; for I believe it will 
No turn out a deviliſh Lad one.” 

„What buſineſs,“ taid the lawyer, «© have 

you to interfere ? All you have to do, is to 

CCCCCCCCCCCC 
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locure thoſe entruſted to your charge. It 
appears very ſtrange to me, and out of the 
common courle of things, to ſee your priſoner 
at your table.” 1 

hat,“ anſwered Jackſon, “ is no affair 
of yours.“ 

Weil, well,” anſvered the lawyer; 
it benoves her to find bail by to-morrow, 
or elſe the gocs to Newgate.” 

Ethelinda burit into tears.“ Tell m 
cried ſhe, 0 "at ſtep J mult take? Wha 
muſt I do ?? 

Pray, dear young lady,” exclaimed 

Jackſon, © be compoſed. —I will venture a 
"BY that before to-morrow mo >rning, ſhe wi 
find bail; and therefore, Sir, if that is your 
buſineſs, it is at an end.” 

« Well,” cried the lawyer, no more time 
will be allowed.” 

« No more time will be aſked,” faid 
Jackſon, riſing. —1 have buſineſs to do, and 
] with you good night.“ 

The lawyer then took his leave, leaving 
poor Ethelinda a prey“ ty the moſt agonizing 


lenſations“ 
CHAP. 
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Wich proves, that the moſt material events of our lives 
often turn upon what may appear the moſt trivial. 


ed e ; 

0 

=o THELIN DA had withdrawn to her 
own room, but had not been there 

- much above an hour, before Mrs. Jackſon 


| tapped at her door, and told her the gentle- 
AT man, who had been there in the morning, 
4 f 

was in the parlour, and requeſted to ſee her. 


and . 5 
Lihelinda now trembled ſo much, that ſhe 
5 could ſcarcely open the door. Mrs. Jack- - 
8 f 5 I» Ar ; 4 # 1118 
ny ton perſuaded her to drink a glais of water, 


which, in ſome degrees recovered her; and, 


Ap, | gp" with 
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with trembling feet, and a palpitating heart, 
ſhe left her room, and went down ſtairs.— 
She, with difficulty, opened the door; but 
the fight of Lord Beaufort entirely overcame 
her, and ſhe ſunk down on one of the chairs, 
He flew to her aſſiſtance, and took her hand. 
She had got her Fau-de-luce ont of her 
pocket ; but had not the power of uſing it. 
Her head turned round, and ſhe fell back 
ſenſeleſs in the chair. Lord Beaufort was in 
an agony, but had preſence of mind to ap- 
ply the FEau-de-luce to her temples, exclaim- 
ing, Oh! Miſs Claremont !—f{tll lovelieſt 
of women—for Heaven's ſake—ſpeak “ 
After ſome time, his attentions proved ſuc- 
celsful, and ſhe was prevented from entirely 
funting. | 


Lord Beaufort had been put off his guard, 
by her illneſs.— The tenderneſs he {till felt 
for her had overcome the prudence of his 
reſolutions, and, for a moment, when he was 
witneſs to her diſtreſs, made him give way 

to feelings, that, if he had not conquered, 
he 
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he had at leaſt ſo far corrected as to make 
him hope he was the entire maſter of them. 


« I come, Madam,” ſaid Lord Beaufort 

(withdrawing to a chair at a diſtance) © with 
the moſt carneſt wiſh to be of ſervice to you, 
if it is in my power. ä heſitated, and : 
g ſtoppe. d. 
5 « You cannot be more ſurpriſed than T 
am ſhocked, Sir, at your ſeeing me in ſuch a 
| < I am, Madam, both ſurpriſed and 
| ſhocked ; but is it in my power? Can I be 
| of any ſervice to you ?” 

„If you will have patience, Sir,” replied. 
Ethelinda, „while I relate ſome of the events 
that have happened fince laſt I ſaw you, on 

| rather ſince I ſaw you at Langley Park, I. 
rd, | f | 
h hope I ſhall not appear in quite fo degrad- 
mg a light as I muſt do at preſent :—That I 
am here, accuſed of a crime, at which my 
nature revolts, is moſt certain; but (con- 
tinued Ethelinda, burſting into tears) that I 
am innocent, though the child of WOT 
tune, 1s as certain.” 


Cs Lord 
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Lord Beaufort aroſe, and came towards 
her.—< Oh! Mi Claremont,” exclaimed 
he; ©. where is Mr. Corbet ??? 

„Where is he, my Lord! J know not; 
and one of my moſt earneſt wiſhes is, never 
to fee him more.” 5 1 

Oh! Madam,” cried Lord Beaufort, 

e pardon me; but I muſt, however unwil- 
ling to ſhock you, by taking a retroſpe& of 
what 15 paſt—yet I muſt—the fituation ot 
things require ſome explanation :—Tell me, 
has not his conduct been moſt reprehenſible 
towards you ?” 

Ves, my Lord, moſt aſſuredly it has.“ 
1 thought ſo,“ exclaimed Lord Beau. 
fort, © a villain.— How long is it forgive 
me ſince you ſaw him ſince you parted ?” 
Parted! my Lord; 1 don't underſtand 
you. — The laſt time I ſaw him, was during 
my ſtay at Mr. Sandford's: He obtruded 
himſelf upon me and dared But I cannot 
ſayI caanot repeat his inſults.“ 

« But, Madam, 1 muſt ſpeak of the time 
previous to that, when you Were upon terms 
together.” 

„ Terms: 
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. Terms! my Lord! I never was upon 
any terms with Mr. Corbet, but thoſe of 
common civility, which, while I was in his 
father's houſe, I was obliged, apparently, 
: 2 though unwillingly, to ſhew him.” 

F „Not upon any terms with him! Ma- 
| dam!—Oh! Miſs Claremont, forgive me, 
at a moment when it is requiſite that you 


£ | {hould be explicit—forgive me, for bringing 
{| back to your rmubrance-the—the time : 
>, i I faw you in his carriage.“ 1 
je Iln his carriage my Lord ! what can 
| you mean?“ 
» « What I ſuffered too much from: Ma- 
15 f dam, replied Lord Beaufort, heſitating 
ve and then ſeeming to recollect himſelf — 


z From the regard—from the reſpect I had 

ad entertained for you, eaſily to forget I ſpeak 
ng of the time I ſa you going through a turn- | 

led pinke, by Weſtminſter at in Mr. Cor- 
bet's chariot.” 

eln his chariot ! Was it his chariot ?” _ 
exclaimed Ethehnda.—* Good Heavens! 
In what a 18 it muſt I appear to you—to 

every one.“ 
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cutions.“ 


She ſtopped to recover the agitation into 


which this diſcovery had thrown her.— Lord 


Beaufort looked all aſtoniſhment ;—he got 
up—he advanced towards her, —< Tell me,” 


cried he, “ Miſs Claremont, “did you not 


know it—to be Corbet's. How, for Heaven's 
{ake—tell me how came you in it?“ 


« vill immediately do ſo, my Lord,” 
replied Ethelinda—* Moſt thankful to have 
the*power of clearing myſelf from appear- 


ances the moſt dreadful—but firſt, have the 
goodneſs to tell me, if Miſs Lyttleton never 


ſhewed you a letter of mine which ſhe re- 


ceived, after I had left Langley Park?“ 
Never, Madam—lI did not ſtay long 


after you—but ſhe lamented not hearing 


from you; and when L ſaw her ſome time 
afterwards, expreſſed the greateſt ſurpriſe, at 
not having had a line from you.” 


Then, cried Ethelinda, ee that vile 
man certainly contrived to intercept my 


letters, to prevent it's being known—that 1 


was driven from the houſe by his perſe- 


„Good 


N 
IN 
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to your nme — But, Madam, deign 


| ances were indeed ſtrong againſt me; but, if 
you will have patience, you ſhall know every 
| circumſtance that has happened to me fince 
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« Good Heaven!“ exclaimed Lord. 

Beaufort, „and have you not ſeen him 
iince..--- | 

« Since I left Langley Park, to avoid him, 


1 have never {een him but twice, when he 


accidentally diſcovered me at Mr, Sand- 
ford's ; fince which, I have involved myſelf 
in the moſt diſagreeable fituations, in order 


to 8 him.” 


I know not,” rephed Lord Beanfort, : 


nn how to ſhock you, by adding, that, from 
the infinuations of that villain, I accounted, 
i in my own mind, for Miſs Lyttleton's not 
having heard from you; and the corroborat- 
ing circumſtance of ſeeing you in his carriage, 
confirmed his diabolical infinuations.—Cre- 


dulous fool that I was, to believe any thing. 


to pardon me.“ 
Oh! Su, cried Ethelinda, 6 appear 


l ſaw you laſt ; though it is very preſump- 
| tuous 
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tuous in me to detain you ſo long but, in 
juſtice to myſelf, I muſt do it.“ 

« It is impoſſible, Miſs Claremont,” re- 
plied Lord Beaufort, with an inexpreſſible 
ſoftneſs in his manner, „to have greater 
pleaſure than what this converſation 15 likely 
to give me.“ 


She bowed in return for his civility, and 9 
then related every particular, except her own : 
feelings, towards him, from the time ſhe left 
Langley Park.—His aſtoniſhment, as ſhe 
went on with her ſtory, was exceſſive; and 
when ſhe told him the reaſon of her prefent 
confinement, he expreſſed the moſt violent 
| indignation, and ſaid, he would immediately 
ſettle the buſineſs, and begged ſhe would 
remove from that houſe.—Ethelinda felt 
much. pained at being forced to accept ot 
Lord Beaufort's interference; not from any 
diſtruſt of him, but from the appearance it 
might have, if it were known; but ſhe had 
no alternative.—She, however, determined 
not to leave the houſe, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackſon were all kindneſs to her, till the 

FRE: could 
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could find ſome unexceptionable place to be 


in, and told Lord Beaufort her reſolution of 


remaining there *till ſhe found ſome more 


cligible fituation.—Lord Beaufort ſaid, he 


truited ſhe wouid not long remain there ;— 
but the firſt ſtep was, for him to ſee Mr. 
Figeins, which he ſhould do immediately. 
He accordingly took his leave of Ethelinda, 


promiſing to return when the interview was 


Over. 


When the human heart 1s oppreſſed by 
variety of calamities, remove that which 
preſſes upon it, with the heavieſt weight, and 
the reſt will ſoon feel light, and, for a time 
at leaſt, loſe their oppreſſive power: So it was 


| with our Heroine ; juſtified in the opinion, 


cleared in the judgment of Lord Beaufort, 
whom ſhe conſidered as the moſt perfect of 


| men—the unfriendly appearance of his con- 
| duct ſatisfactorily explained, every misfor- 
| tune ſeemed, if not done away, at leaſt light, 
and bearable.—She had not felt herſelf ſo 


happy, or more properly, ſo little unhappy, 
fince ſhe left Newton Hall.—The good 
| jailor 


oY * 1 


40 
Jailor and his wife knocked at the door.— 
She deſired them to come in, and related as 


much of the particulars of what had happen- 
ed as was neceſſary for them to know. 


J ! 


« Oh!” cried Jackſon, © thank Heaven, 
the truth will come out at laſt ; and you, 
dear young lady, ns have juſtice tt your 
enemies—curle 'em. 

« My good fiend,” cried Ethelinda, „1 
deſire only juſtice to myſelf.“ 

« Pray, Ma' am, now, ſaid Mrs. Tack- 
fon, „do let me make you a diſh of tea 
and I have got ſome brown bread, which! 
know you'll lke—and you have ſcarcely 
eaten a morſel to-day.” 

Well,“ cried Ethelinda, 1 am much 
obliged, Mrs. Jackſon, by your kind at- 
teation, and will take ſome tea, and ſome of 
the brown bread :—But' tell me, have you 
ſeen any thing more of the poor Benwells.” 

« Yes, Ma'am, I have been to them— 
your kindneſs has quite revived them; the 
old man ſeems recovering, and is now crying, 
L believe, with joy, over his found child— 
But 
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But how the poor creatures will ever be able 
to raiſe money enough to get away, I don't 
know.” | : 

« We will think of that by and by,” an- 
ſwered Ethelinda ; © don't deſpair of being 
able to help them.“ 

Heavens bleſs you, dear young lady,” 
cried Mrs. Jack{cn.—< I am ſure 1 ſhall 
bleſs you to the laſt hour of my life.“ 


Ethelinda then went to her room 'till 


Mrs. Jackdon announced that the tea was 


ready,—We will leave them quietly to drink 
it, while we accompany Lord Beaufort to 
Mr. Figgins.— When he arrived there, he 
inquired for Mr. Figgins, and was ſhewn 
into the parlour, where the family were aſ- 
ſembled, and ſeemingly in high debate. It 
was impoſſible for the elegance of his ap- 
pearance not to ſtrike every one, with a ſort 
of reſpect, at firſt ſight.— They all aroſe 
and Mr. Figgins deſired he would ſit down. 


« am come, Sir,” ſaid Lord Beaufort, 
upon a very diſagrecable affair.“ 


Cc I 
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« Tam ſorry for it,” replied Mr. Figgins, 
&« I have enough upon my own hands al- 
— 
Feople are ſometimes apt to create for 
themſelves diſagrecable occurrences,” replied 
Lord Beaufort; and my preſent buſineſs, 
Sir, with you, will turn out fomething of 
os nature.” 

* FI), Sit, what is it?“ cried Mr. 

Fipgins, 

« It 1s, Sir, relative to the confinement of 
a young lady.” 

„A young Indy: echoed Mils Figgins.” 

« You mean,“ {aid Mrs. Figgins, a young 
woman, who was, for a ſhort time, compa- 
nion to me; and a very bad companion! 
8 her, I'm ſure.“ 

« I dare fay you did, Madam,” replie 

Lord Beaufort: 

« Yes, yes,” interrupted Mr. Figzins ;— 
« ſhe did not ſuit us; and I believe ſhe was 
no better than {he ſhould be, in more things 
than one ; though, with regard to the bu- 
ſineſs in hand, it ſeems there is {ome doubt: 


Not 


[7 


*J 


+3 


Not but what I will have it all cleared up, 
before I let her off.” 
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This ſpeech, the groſſneſs of it's matter, 
irritated Lord Beaufort to a great degree. 


ſaid he, © whatever your 
grounded opinions are, that you do not 
venture to declare them; for though no 
inch ill-founded flander would have the 
ſlighteſt weight, yet the lady you preſume 
to ſpeak of in tuch diſreſpectful terms, is as 
much your ſuperior in ſentiment as in every 
other reſpect, and has friends who will not 
ſce her Rd, nor hear her llandered, with 
impunity.” | 


Tale care, - 


I don't know who you are,” replied Mr. 
Figgins; but I am not to be bullied by 
any man.“ 

„ Bullied !” retorted Lord Beaufort; — 
ere you not beneath my contempt, even 
your own houle ſhould not {ave YOU from 
my immcdiate reſentment.” Os 
replied 
Mr. Figgins, „nor your reſentment; but J 
know 


cc I know nothing about you,“ 
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know this, that if people are diſhoneſt, they 
ought to ſuffer for it:“ 
„Pray, my dear,” cried Mrs. Figgins, 


« dolet me ſpeak ; there is a miſtake here.“ 


„Oh! do, papa,” cried Miſs Figgins :— 
Beſides now, 1 am afraid we have been tov | 
haſty 1 in this affair ; but I am ſure nobody 
could have thowpht otherwiſe, after finding | 
the locket 1 in her drawers.” 

« Stay, child,” cried Mrs. Figgins, « I'll 
tell the gentleman all how it was. After the 
locket was found, who could doubt about 
her ha aving the pin likewiſe; ſo ſhe was ſent 
to priſon, in hopes ſhe would confeſs ;—but 
there is a ſervant girl in the houſe, who all 
along ſaid to the other ſervants, that ſhe was 
{ure Miſs Claremont, as we called her, was 
unjuſtly accuſed; and this morning ſhe 
came in to me, and offered to ſwear, that the 


pin was in my daughter's maid's box that 


cleaning behind ſome old books, ſhe had 


found it hid that ſhe was ſure thoſe who 


could hide could find; and ſhe put it back 
again; and ſhe had reaſons for having ſuſ⸗ 
Picion of Mrs. Smith before ;—that ſhe went 

„ 


ut 
all 
Was 
Was 
ſhe 
the 
hat 
had 
ho 
Jack 
{ul- 
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to clean a cloſet in the room, in which there 
was a large crevice that Mrs. Smith came 


into the room ;—and it came into her head 
to watch her ;—and through the crevice, ſhe 


ſaw her take away the pin, and put it into 


her box, where ſhe was ſure it was at this 
moment.” : 


« And pray, Madam, when did this hap- 
pen?“ cried Lord Beaufort. 


It was juſt before dinner that the girl 


told me.“ 


« Then,”-:cried Lord Beaufort, Mrs. 


Smith is ignorant of the diſcovery.“ 
« Entirely fo,” replied Mrs. Figgins; “1 
had only juſt told Mr. Figgins and my 


daughter of it as you came in.“ 


« It don't appear to me,” ſaid Mr. Fig- 


gins, „but that it's very likcly this girl may 
be in league with this Miſs Claremont.“ 


« I muſt tell you,” cried Lord Beaufort, 
that if you don't immediately take fuch 


ſteps as are neceflary for diſcovering this 


wicked plot, you may depend upon it that 


no mercy ſhall be ſhewn to you; and as far 
=; as 
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as the law can puniſh, in ſuch a caſe, you 
{hall be punithed, for your obſtinacy.” 

“And who are you, pray, now,” replied 
Mr. Figgins, „that dares to threaten rae, 
in this violent manner ?” 

„No matter who I am, Sir: I am one 
that will ſee juſtice done to the moſt injured 
of women. Zut I inſiſt upon your ſending 
for a conſtable inſtantly, and taking that 
Mrs. Smith into cuſtody, upon the evidence 
of the other girl, whom I wiſh to ſpeak to.“ 

The authority with which Lord Beaufort 
ſpoke, had weight enough to carry his point, 
and the girl was ſent for.—She related the 
particulars mentioned above; and added, 
that ſhe bad accidentally overheard part of a 
converſation between Mrs. Smith and a 
gentleman, who had twice called upon her, 
ſeemingly wrapped up, and diſguiſed; and 
by what ſhe had overheard, he had been 
ſpiriting her up to do it. This ſeemed moſt 
unaccountable ; but Lord Beaufort infiſted 
upon Mrs. Smith being ſent for.—She came 
into the room with an air quite unem— 
barraſled, 


„ Give 
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Give me leave,” cried Lord Beaufort, 
co ſpeak to her.“ 
EB The moment the ſaw him ſhe ſtarted. 

Fou have been guilty,” ſaid Lord Beau- 
. Fr. looking r at e Ys of the mes 


785 — 
Faſt 
2 


g Ire mercy you can hope © is, from making | 
Wa ſull confeſſion.” | 

4 « What is it I have done, 51 Mrs. 
F. trembling and heſitating, that I 
need be afraid of?' 
Come, come,” anſwered Lord Beaufort, 

t, . this prevaricating won't do.—You ſhall 
10 pm go where you will be made tell 
due truth. —klowever, firit go with us to 
your box.—If you heſit ate, it Mall be broke 

ppen inſtantly.” 

Mrs. Smith turned pale. Lord Beaufort 
thought it better to find the P! n in her cuſ- 
Ty and arole. 


oſt © 1 own, I own,” cried ſhe, « that I have 
Mod Ne pin; “ but I found it, and meant to 
me ell Mis of it.” 

n- e prevaricating,” cried Lord Beau- 


rt: — But be affured it will not avail 
TR : you, 
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you, —What tempted you to put the locket 
in Miſs Claremont's drawer ?” 
« Oh! my Lord,” cried Mrs. Smith,“ 
you will not puniſh me, I will tell you all.” 
« My Lord!” exclaimed Miſs Figgins. 
« What do you ſay?” cried Mr. Figgins. 
« A Lord !''—exclaimed Mrs. Figgins.— i 
« Oh! No wonder you treat us in ſuch a 
manner ;—for Lords, and ſuch people, al- 
ways deſpiſe us citizens.“ 
„ « ] muſt exculpate myſelf, Madam, from 
{4 ed that general ſarcaſm ;—for no man can ve- 
„ © nerate the reſpectable part of the city more 
1 7<%qhan do. he trade of this country is it's 
l beſt ſupport ; and thoſe who are engaged in 
g 1 . 7. it, if they act with probity and honour, not 
| 16 124 only deſerve reſpect, as being the ſource df 
1 er, the opulence of their country, but great 
. | 1977 hc numbers of them, from their private cha- 
1 94 ali, raters, abilities, and worth, are entitled to 
rank with any claſs of ſociety in this country, 
And periſh the vain diſtinction, that would 
ſeparate the wiſe, the virtuous, and the l. 
beral, wherever they are found.“ 
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found among the richeſt coffers; 
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„ Why, now, an' pleaſe your Lordſhip, 
that's ta! King lomething like, as one may 
_ yy 


« But remember, Madam,” anſwered 


Lord Beaufort,“ that it is real reſpectability 


bow to- not illiberalit y, though it may be 


79 


don't quite underſtand you,” replied 


Mr. Figgins ;—< but I know that you, 


people, at t'other end of the town, are 2 


| enOU h to Tart ake FO the ric 1 coffers at tb. 1 R 


* to take up more 85 your t ime than is ne- 


e BE ls I EY ee DOE 2 Re 
ceſſary but 1 deſire to be informed (con- 


, . a IJ 8 3 \ 5 3 
tinued he, ng! to Mrs. Sith) how you 


came to know me? | 
« At Langley Park, my Lo Oord, when 1 veur 
ordſchip was there, and 1 was MS Corbet's 


n 
mal * 


i 


And fince that, your tranſactions have 


been more with Mr. Corbet.” 
« Why, to be fure, my Lord, I was in a 

great deal of diſtreſs; and then one does 

what one would not do at another t:me.” 
VOL} AH D « Well, 
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„Well, confeſs all you have done,” cried 
Lord Beaufort. 

« Bleſs me,” exclaimed Miſs Figgins, © 1 
could not have believed this, if you had not 
ſaid fo yourſelf.” | 

« For my part,” nd Mr. Figgins, «1 
don” t underſtand 1t now.” 
Rut let's hear —let' s hear,” ſaid Mrs. 
Figgins. 


Mrs. Smith ſeemed to repent of the half 
confeſſion ſhe had made, and now endeavour- 
cd to retract. 


Mr. Figgins ſaid, © he believed there was 


nothing to chuſe between all the women ;— 
but that, as the caſe appeared, why Miß 
Claremont might have her liberty again.” 

« No, Sir,” replied Lord Beaufort, “ after 
what has paſſed, Mits Claremont ſhall not 
have her liberty again juſt now; for, if ſhe 
will take my advice, ſhe will proſecute you, 
not only for falſe impriſonment, but defama- 
tion, upon which I ſhall readily be a witnels. 
However, I inſiſt upon this woman's being 

taken into cuſtody.” | 
5 The 
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51 
Ihe conſtable had been ſent for, and was 
arrived; and Lord Beaufort ſaw her under 
his care before he went away. 


whom we left going to tea with Mrs. Jack- 
ſon. When it was over, Mrs. Jackſon ſaid, 
| ſhe would go and ſee the Benwells ; but, as 
Ethelinda expected Lord Beaufort's ſpeedy 
return, ſhe determined to fit ſtill and com- 


1 


1 
I 
| 
1 


ad not left the room five minutes before the 
oor opened, and in came Mr. Corbet.— 
Lthelinda's ſurpriſe was ſo great, as to force 
from her a violent ſcream. 


45 0 

lam ſorry, Madam,” cried Mr. Corbet, 

ils ulvancing towards her, that my preſence 18 
ways to produce in you fo much emotion 

ter unleſs I could flatter myſelf fo far, as to con- 

10 Ntrue that emotion dlifferently from what you 

he are hitherto allowed me to do.“ 

ou, 


* I am both ſorry and ſurpriſed, Sir, after 
na: hat paſſed when we laſt met, that you 


bould have the prefumptign to attempt 
INS me again.“ 


* 


We muſt now return to our Heroine, 


joſe herſelf 'till he arrived. Mrs. Jackſon 


TT 1 
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" My wiſhes, enchanting Mts Claremont, 
« are to aſſiſt you. The moſt ardent paſſion 
has led me to trace out your preſent em- 


barafiments ; and it is my determination, 
unleſs it is your own fault, to relieve them.— 
Come, my dear Mil Claremont, think better 


of it. I know it will be e for you to 


ge -t 01 ut of this {Crape wi i hout forme alſiſtance 


| . 1 j *11 2 
Receive it then, "ED DR will act ho. 
: {171 3 ; 83 WS ir 
nourably by you : I will make ſuch tcttie- 
9 2 . 3 
meats, as I ſhow d expect for my utter 
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Cw, . 
or I will have you turned Out. 
« That may not be in your: power, [ 
Fi, l 

Plied WIr. Corbet. 
7 \ : 1 rr ge!“ 99 Fo ' = 7 42 
Not in my power, cried ine 
. . ' 433 a 1 3 3 RN 
rincing the bell with all the torce 1s by 
able. —“ How you got here, | know not 


but you {li Loon : 


\! 
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Mr. Corbet advanced cloſe to her. — 
Don't be in a paſſion, my tweet girl, — 
| and taking both her hands and kiſſing them, | 
one after the other ———. 
Let me go, you vileſt of men, ex- 
claimed ſhe, forcibly een one of her 
| hands away, and ringing the bell again.— 
The other hand ſhe ould not extricate.— 
rr. Jackſon that moment entered. 5 
FF 5 nda, “ fave me, {ave 
me from this wretch 
« Who are you?“ rie out Jackſon, and 
clenching a fiſt, that, for ſtrength, had not 
It's uperior. 
„ Unhand her this moment,” continued 
he, „ or Fil knock Fon down.“ 
Inſolent fellow gag Mr. Cor- 
bet, © you. ſhall ſaffer for this. 
« Tell me, dear Miſs,” cried Jackſon, 
has he offered to inſult you ? If he has, I'll- 


be damned if I leave a whole bone in his 
VM 0.0.55 

IIn. | | 
_ 5 6 5 o 
1 All I defire,” rephed Ethelinda, 1s, 


that you oblige him to leave this place in- 


N | - 
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ſtantly, and never ſuffer him to have acceſs 
to me again.” 


« Very well,” replicd Jackſon, “ he ſhall 


ſoon be off, Pl] warrant ye.—Come, cried 


Jackſon, turning to Mr. Corbet, whoſe 
anger and confuſion were exceſſive, let me 


ſhew you the door; and you may think 
yourſelf "on off, it I ſuffer you to 80 quietly 
out of it. 


' — 


Mr. Corbet, ſeeing it was in vain to con- 


tend, faid, turning to Ethelinda, Vou 


may, one time or another, repent of this, 


Madam.“ 


She did not deign to make him any reply, 
but was extremely agitated, from the in- 
ſults ſhe had received, and the certainty that 
he had not given up purſuing her.—She 
was likewiſe diſtreſſed, in reſpect to Lord 


Beaufort :—She half feared his meeting Mr. 
 Corbet—or to tell him of the ill uſage ſhe 


had received: Let, to conceal her having 


ſeen him, in caſe Lord Beaufort were other- 


wiſe to hear of it, might make her again 
liable 


OY nd wrt OI n 6 3 oo FT 
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tion and reſentment ; 
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able to ſuſpicions ſhe could not bear to 
think of. While ſhe was engroſſed by theſe 
reflections, the door opened, and Lord Beau- 
fort came in. His countenance, always the 
index of his mind, betrayed marks of irrita- 
yet, as he approached 


ber, it gradually changed with his feelings 


and, with a mildneſs the moſt inſinuating 


I fear,” ſaid he, & that you have juſt now 
been very much flurried perhaps alarmed : 
Perhaps (cried he, colouring) inſulted.“ 


« will not deny having been all,” replied 


Ethelinda. 


i thought ſo,” returned Lord Beaufort. 


| « By Heavens |! I thought fo ;—that villain, 


Corbet.—I met him going out—and, from 
what paſſed between us, without Jackſon's 


confirmation, I had little doubt of his be- 
haviour.“ 


Ethelinda grew alarmed at the warmth 
with which Lord Beaufort ſpoke, and deter- 
mined to make as light of Mr. Corbet's ill 
behaviour towards her as poſſible. 


\ 


D 4 « 'That 
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«© That J have every reaſon to avoid him,” 
replied ſhe, „is moſt certain; but my 
anxious hope is, to avoid him peaceably. ; 
tor any other 2 would draw upon me ac- 


cumulate d diftreſſes.“ 

6 Let us, cried Lord 3 « have 
done with him for the preſent, while F haſten 
to tell you what has paſſed at Mr. Figgins. 
He then reported to bs the ſubſtance of the 


e ee 2s, With which our readers are i 


read 1 Y ATQU: . 


4e am,” continued he, © convinced that 
that villain, whom I bluſh to call my rela- 
tion, was at the bottom of this black bu#i- 


neſs. You will certainly have the power of 
profecuting Mr. Figgins. -How far you wil 
extend that power, you muſt determine ;— 

but Tam of opinion, that he ought to ſuffer 
where 1 dare ſay he is moſt vulnerable, in 
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his pocket; and you may eaſily, in ths: 
place, make ſuch a uſe of whatever is forced It 
from him as a juſt, though not an adequate 
puniſhment, as will give, to a mind like 
your's ſt 
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your's, heartfelt ſatisfaction, by rendering 
ſome of the wretched comfortable.“ 
« You have reconciled me,” cried Ethe- 


linda, © to your plan.—< Yes, if I have the 


| power, I will draw, from his avarice, what 
| may make the wretched happy.—Oh ! there- 
is an unfortunate family here, that I, by that 


— 


than I could otherwiſe have had. She then 
related ſome part of the Benwells' diſtreſſes to 
Lord Beaufort, wlio ſeemed ſo charmed with 
every word ſhe ſpoke, and ſentiment ſhe ut- 


—— 
» v 


4A 


1 WM ikction much better, *till, upon Mrs. Jack- 
0 fon inquiring if they would have ſome ſup- 
vill per, both ſeemed to ſtart. Lord Beaufort 
- WW zoe, and ſaid, I fear, Madam, I have in- 
fer, truded too long.“ | 34-22 
nl No, Sir,” replied Ethelinda, I feel too 
this much obliged, by your vilit, to term it in- 


rcel MW trufion ; but I fear I have led you to prolong | 


Uate it, 5 a what may be convement to you.” 

| * I have only one,” added he, < one thing 
to inforce, which is, that you will not heſi- 
| 12 tate, 


means, ſhall have more pow-ꝛer of relieving, 


tered, that he ſat without thinking how late 
a-: the hour grew: Nor was Ethelinda's recol- 
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tate, but make a point of compelling that 
fellow, Figgins, to give ſuch a ſum as will 
enable you to relieve the family you have 
mentioned. —] have no doubt, but that to- 
morrow morning, he will make every conceſ- 
ſion to you ;—and if you do not exert all the 


power you have—at leaſt let him receive 


ſome puniſhment, and become, though un- 
willingly, uſeful to others :—And if (added 
he) you will permit me, I will order a proper 
perſon to ſettle this buſineſs for you.” 


Ethelinda very thankfully accepted the 
offer. Lord Beaufort then ſaid, he hoped 
ſhe would allow him to have the honour of 
waiting upon her the next morning. 


Ethelinda replied, that ſhe ſhould certainly 
not leave her preſent abode fo ſoon ; and 
after repeating her thanks for his. kind inter- 
ference in her behalf, they parted, mutually 


more charmed with each other. 


CHAP. 


TRE. -FAYELION; 


CHAP. II. 


A very great alarm. 


ed 
of 1 was pleaſing herſelf with 

44 the conſoling reflections of having re- 

covered the friendſhip and good opinion of 
n Lord Beaufort, when Mrs. Jackſon came 
and into the room, and ſaid, that ſhe hoped no- 
ter- thing terrible would happen between thoſe 
two gentlemen, though there was ſo much. 
reaſon to fear it. 


Fear what! cried Ethelinda. 


ARS WH 6 Why,. 
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% Why, Ma'am, has not my huſband told 
you all about it, what high words paſled be- 
tween them in the paſſage.” = a 

« No,” cried Ethelinda, changing colour, 
and feeling her heart ſink within her; © 1 
have not heard any thing about 1t ;—but 
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pray tell me 

Oh! dear, Cried Mrs. Jackſon,” if! 
had known that, I would not have mention- 
ed a word of the matter, leſt it ſhould make 
you uncaly.” 

„Pray tell me the particulars ?“ returned 
Ethelinda. Juſt then Jackſon entered. 

« Oh! here is my huſband,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jackſon ; „he will tell you better than 
Jean. 

« Do, Mr. Jackſon,“ cried Ethelinda, 
te explain immediately to me what Mrs. 
Jackſon means by a quarrel between thoſe 
two gentlemen.” | 

« It's a pity,” returned Jackſon, “ that 
you know any thing about it, till it's al 
over. I did not intend telling you.” 

„What! over?” cried Ethelinda.—“ Ex 
Y Plain what you mean.” 


40 Why 


uſe 
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« Why, Miſs, now you know fo much, I 
may as well tell you the reſt.—As I was 
ſhew! ing, or rather turning that firſt gentle- 
man out, we met Lord Beaufort, I think he 
is called, in the paſſage- room. They ſtarted 
at the ſight of each other. 
« am ſurpriſed, Sir,“ cried Lord Beau- 
| fort, © at meeting you here.” 


« And it would have been much better if 
be had wo come,” cried I, © for the good he 
has done.“ 
] « have as much reaſon to be ſurpriſed, 
my Lord, at meeting you,” ' replied the other, 
not minding a word that I ſaid. 

„However that may be,” anſwered Lord 
Beaufort, „our intentions, I believe, are 
very different.” 

s. The Aa the ſame, I fancy,“ retorted 
ole the other.” | 

„That I deny,” ſaid Lord Beaufort.;— 
bat“ for oh come to protect virtue—you, to be- 
alf tray it. "ip 
And by what right, my Lok do 
Ex4uſe this inſolent behaviour?“ 

6 
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« By that right, Sir, which empowers 
every honeſt man to prote& the innocent 
and the injured.“ L 

« The innocent,” repeated the other with 
ſneer. 

« dare ſay your Lordſhip' viſits here 
are perfectly innocent.” 

“Ves, Sir,” rephed Lord Beaufort, a they 
are perfectly innocent :—But as your's do 
not appear to me in that light, I ſhall int 


upon your making no more of them.” 
« And by what right do you, my Lord, ( 
preſume to enforce that injunction ?” } 


« By a right I will maintain, Sir; a right ii 
inherent in every man, to ſuccour the dil-WW\ 
treſſed, againſt perfidy and villany.” w 
„This, my Lord,” replied the other, fk 
language I don't underſtand, and will not: 
bear, and for which you ſhall account.“ 
In any way you pleaſe, Sir, I will ſupport 
it; but, for the preſent, I ſhall only addgſot 
that you will do far better to drop a diſgrace 
ful purſuit, and to ſtop ſhort in ſo diabolicalſſ 
a plan and though the falſehoods you 


have impoſed upon me deſerve the ſevercli 
chaſtiſement 
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chaſtiſement, they ſhall, from many conſi- 
derations, only meet with my contempt.“ 

« T ſuppoſe you will be to be found to- 

morrow, my Lord ?” interrogated the other. 

« Certainly, Sir, any time before twelve.” 

if © Enoug-, Sir,” cried the other, and 
bounced ont.” 


e Ethelinda, during this intereſting recital, 
AM was in the utmoſt agitation ; and, when it 
ended, ſhe could only utter, Oh ! Heaven 
Oh ! Heaven,” and would have fallen from 
her chair, had not Mrs. Jackſon prevented: 
it; at the ſame time crying ont, © Dear 
Miſs—dear. Miſs, what is the matter? I 
wiſh we had been hanged, before you had 
„known a word of this ;—but I dare fay no 
not harm will come of it.” | 


don I his ſpeech was loſt on Ethelinda; but 
dd other efforts to recover her were more effica- 
aceſcious ; — after a ſtrong hyſterical conflict, ſhe 
lica@urtt into tears, and was ſoon, in ſome de- 
yore, apparently relieved ; but her mind. was 
ercliſÞa an agony ;- ſhe foreſaw the moſt. dreadful 
gent N events 
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events impending, and knew herſelf to be the 
cauſe of them. Lord Beaufort appeared 
more excellent in her eyes than ever. 


« What—what ſhall I do ?” exclaimed 
{he.—<* What ſtep can I pofibly take, to 
prevent the threatened evil? Not any thing 
1 can urge will have the leaſt effect upon 
men who uave received perſonal affronts.“ 


Torn with the moſt afflicting apprehen- 
fions, ſhe was ſcarcely rational. 


Oh! dear Miſs,” cried. Jackſon, “ no- 
thing bad, I hope, will happen; but, if ther: 
ſhould, you cannot blame yourſelf.— Ho 
could you help their quarreiling :—But | 
will go in the morning, if you pleaſe, and 
try to find out how things are going on.” 


Ethelinda, half diſtracted, begged he 
would get what information he could, tho 
the dreaded to hear 1t.—She retired to hel 
room, and paſſed the night ſicepieſs and 
comfortleſs.—Tedious were the hours; and 
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as the morning n dedd, her apprehenſions 
and miſery increaſed.— When ſhe got up, 
he traverſed the room. — She could not fit 
a minute in the fame place, or give attention 
to any thing. Mrs. Jackion came to her 
bout eight o' clock, and finding that ſhe was 
dreſſed, entreated her to come to break faſt; 
Wl merely for the fake of changing the ſcene, 
ſhe accompanied her down ſtairs. Mr. 
Tackſon was not there. 


Ethelinda ſtarted at every noiſe, and re- 
mained a prey to the moſt acute feelings ot 

ncertainty, till near eleven o 1 when 

Jackfon made his His looks 
vid not indicate 8 ticings; and Ethe- 
linda, ſaw, in a moment, that ſomething had 
and happened, which his good nature did not 

like to reveal. —She immediately concluded, 
mat the moſt fatal conſequences had enſued 
boſon hardly able to breathe, the juſt faltered 
thoſout, 4+ Tell me what has happened—tell 
heizme?“ 


an © I am very forry to be the meſſenger of 


andi news but you muſt know the truth, 
ſooner 
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getting any intelligence, a man whom | 


ſooner or later, and I hope you will not take 


it to heart.” 
« For Heaven's ſake!“ ſaid Ethelinds 


« tell me the worſt ? don't keep me in 
tulpente.”” -._- 

« Why, Miſs, the gentlemen have been 
fighting, and Lord Beaufort is wounded.” 

« Oh! Heavens!“ ſaid Ethehnda, © x 
the wound mortal—1s he dead ;—tell me, | 
conjure thee ?” 

« No, Miſs, he is not dead, and there are 
hopes.” 

Oh! there are none, I am ſure—he 5 | 
dead, or will be ſoon ;—tell me at once ?” Mr 

Indeed, Miſs, he is not; I dodge 
about the door; and juſt as I deſpaired d 
knew, knocked with a parcel in his hand. 
I entered into converſation with him, andſon 
by that means, got in as far as the hall. ſy 


The houſe ſeemed in confuſion, and the ſerſfot 


vants were talking of what had happened. ſay 
One of them ſaid to the other, “ the ball Mell 
lodged in the ſhoulder.” t 
I aſked what had happened. = 7 
| © 
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„Why, there has been a duel,” anſwered 
one, and my maſter 1s ſhot.” 
il was ſurpriſed, Mis, at the man's not 
i appearing to have any concern about it. 
« Shot !” cried I: Not dead, I hope?“ 
No, not dead,” anſwered the man.” 
ils the wound dangerous?“ ſaid J. 
And I am ſorry to ſay, Miſs, that he 
1 was. Juſt then, a great knock at the 
door came, and they ſaid it was Mr. Earle, a 
famous ſurgeon, from Hanover- ſquare.“ 
Ethelinda could hear no more, and drop- 
ped, fainting and ſpeechleſs, into Jackſon's 
arms. While they were uſing me....> ſor her 
geifecovery, the door opened, and in came 
Lord Beaufort. 
n 
3.1 Oh! gemmini, gemmini,“ cried Jack- 
andon, © I never was fo glad to ſee any body in 
I. Ay life. Heavens bleſs you, Sir—you are 
e ſelffot dying, then.—Oh ! Miſs— dear Miſs, 
d. Nave courage my Lord is alive, and very 
all Nell —a'nt you: What could they mean 
fy ſaying you were ſhot ? Do ſpeak to Miſs, 
od dear Sir.” - - 


Wh « What 
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What does this mean ?” interrogated Ml; 
Lord Beaufort, as he flew to aſſiſt Ethelinda, 
« Oh ! Sir, our dear young lacy was {ol 


miſerable about you, in conleguence of the 


high words that paſſed between you and that 


other gentleman laſt night, that I went to 
ice how things were this morning, in order 
to ſatisfy Mats, and I met a man, a ſervant . 


of your's, 1 thought, who ſaid you wer 
Wn. 
« Good God!” | Lord Beaufe art, 
run, as faſt as you can, 11 >r torne phyſician. 
„Don't e yourſelf fo much, Sir 
Miſs « :<.overing.” Tos 


They then got ſome hartſhorn and wats 


into her mouth, and {he pretently oper 


her eyes; but perfectly inſenſible and con 


g 
fuſed, ſhe knew not what paſted. 

Sce,” cried Mrs. Jackſon, “ ſhe 1. 
covers, —Oh ! Sir, how happy ſhe will be i 
fee you here.“ 8 6 


Ethelind 
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Ethelinda, with a deep figh, ſeemed to 
ecover her ſenſes. Lord Beaufort, who had 


i bathing her face with hartſhorn, drop- 
„ed on bis knees, and taking her hand, 1nvo- 
0 1 untarlly prefled it to his lips, and exclaimed, 
+ Dear Miſs Claremont; moſt feeling and 
Mercellent creature.“ 

0 

eig Fihelinda, who had by this time ſome re- 
"I collection but, unable to ſpeak, fixed her 
re 


eyes upon him. 

* On! dear Mis,” cried Mr . Jackſon, 
yu may now make yourleit eaſy ; for ice 
his s Lordſhip 1 15 alive, and well, ad it was 
all 2 miſtake.” 


deceiving me fo.” 


Ea ty 3 Jy 
does all this mean? 


«It means,“ faid Lord Beaufort, that 


your ſenſibility, alive to every fechng of hu- 


manity, has been unneceffarily awakened.” 
« Tndeed,” cried Ethelinda, I am ſo 


what 


«© Curie the . cried yackion: 6 for 


Where am I!“ cried Ethelinda; „what 


Hlurricd, that I have only a confuted idea of 
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what has paſſed ; but I know, that I had the 


moſt dreadful apprehenſions: But rife, Sir — 


Why are you in ſuch a ſituation?“ 
“ Ves, cried Mrs. n « Miſs was 


terrified to death about you”? 


« Miſs Claremont,” anſwered Lord Beau- 


fort, © feels deeply for every perſon who has 


the ſmalleſt claim to her attention, and com- 


miſerates the misfortunes even of thoſe who 


are entirely unworthy of it.” 


Indeed,“ cried Ethelinda, “ to have felt 


myſelf, in any degree, the occaſion of events 
to dreadful, quite overpowered me. It was 
more, much more, than I could bear.“ 

«6 I come,” cried Lord Beaufort,“ to ac- 


quaint you with every particular, fearful leſt 


ſome miſrepreſentation might reach you :— 
But (continued he) before I relate thoſe par- 
ticulars, I muſt inſiſt upon your taking ſome- 
thing.” 

« Do, do,” cried Jackſon :—<* Go, Patty, 


get ſome rum and water, and make it very 


good. —T rejoice, my dear Miſs, that you are 
better, and that things are as they are ; ſo ] 
will 80 to wy buſineſs.” 


Thank 


8 
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„Thank you, my good Mr. Jackſon,” 
cried Ethelinda, “ for all your kindneſs to- 
wards me.—Thank you (cried ſhe) burſting 


into tears, which, as her heart was full, re- 


keved her greatly: You have repaid, tenfold, 
the little office of common humanity which 
did you.“ 

« No, dear young lady, that is impoſ- 
ible,” cried Patty, the tears running down 
her cheeks ; but do let me get you ſome 
refreſhment, for you have not had a morſel 


of breakfaſt; and away ſhe poſted as faſt as 


ſhe could, eager to ferve one, for whom ſhe 


had been ſtanding cloſe to Ethelinda, and at- 
liſting her in her recovery, took a chair near 
her, and looking at her with inexpreſſible ſo- 
lcitude, I am ſorry, more ſorry than I can 
expreſs, amiable Miſs Claremont, to be the 
occaſion of giving you a moment's pain ;— 
and to fave you from any additional uneaſi- 
eſs, that miſrepreſentations might occaſion, 
| flew to you the moment it was in my power, 
ja hopes that I ſhould have been before- 


3 hand 


thought ſhe never could do enough. When 
Mrs. Jackſon was gone, Lord Beaufort, who 
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hand with any intelligence you might re- 
ceive. To make the diſagreeable ſtory as 
ſhort as poſſible, I ſhall only ſay, that Mr. 
Corbet and I were both warm when we met 


yeſterday :-—In conſequence of it, words paſ- 


{ed, that neither of us could well ſubmit to; 
though, from principle, I would always en- 
deavour to avoid a duel.—Vhen Mr. Cor- 
bet called upon me this morning, I found 


there was no aiternative.—He. is wounded, 


but not dangeroufly ; and being attended by 


a man of the greateit ſkill, I have no doubt 


oi his ſafety.“ 
„I] am glad he is in no danger,” ſaid Ethe- 


Unda, © and hope he will live to be a better 


zut, as our readers may with to have a 


more accurate account than what Lord 


Beaufort choie to give to Mits Claremont, it 
may be as well to inform them, that NI. 
Corbet called on Lord Beaufort about eight 
o'clock.— Jcalouſy added her fling to his 


other violent ſenſations, and he was deter- 
minced, if poſtible, to find out upon wil 
terms 


- * 
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terms Ethelinda and Lord Beaufort were. — 
Lord Beaufort, from what had paſſed, fully 
expecting him, had ordered himſelf to be 
denied to every other perſon, and indeed, 
had ſpent great part of the night, in making 
ſome arrangement in his affairs, and had 


written a letter to his mother, in which he 


moſt pathetically requeſted her to become a 
friend to the unfortunate Ethelinda.— When 
Mr. Corbet was announced, Lord Beaufort 
aroſe to receive him, with an air of anger 
mingled with pity, 


« Your Lordſhip,” ſaid Mr. Corbet, 
« muſt have expected to hear from me, in 
conſequence of what paſted between us yeſ- 
terday, though perhaps not to ſee me; but 
in conſequence of our near relationſhip, I 
am willing to receive {ſuch an apology, as 4 
man of honour can accept.” 
A man of honour, Sir !” replied Lord 
Beaufort. TT 
« Yes,” anſwered Mr. Corbet ; „ don't 
you underſtand me pr = 
VOL. III. E 7 . 
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4 don't underſtand any man's right to 


make uſe of thoſe words, Sir, who acts in di- 
rect oppolition to them. As words without 
meaning, they have no force; and to the 
true meaning of them, fear you have little 
pretence.“ 

*« I with to know, my Lord, under what 
pretence you have been viſiting Miſs Clare- 
8 —[s that a proof of your honour?“ 

| wiſh to know upon what principle you 
dared to throw out to me the infinuations 
ou did, reſpecting t that lady, when we parted 
at Lan Sley Park; inſinuations equally cruel 
and falſe. 

« It is too long ago for me to remember 
exactly what paſſed,“ replied Mr. Corbet; 
ce but I ſuppoſe I am not, my e ac- 
countable to you for my actions.“ 

« Yes, Sir; for I was, in the firſt inſtance, 
made the dup? of your fallehoods, and, in 
the end, Mis Claremont, amlable as ſhe is, 
was to be made the ſacrifice to them.“ 
_« Ando, my Lord,” cried Mr. Corbet, 
with A ſucer, % νν u“. mean to ſtand up as 


1 


champion to this amiable creature ;—th1!s 


TT 


(3h 


7 
| amiable lady, who can receive your viiits in 
prilon, though ſhe reſuſcs mine 

« How the came into priſon 1 believe 
you, Sir, can tell; and that ſhe can dit- 
tinguiſh between W and viliainous 
defigns, is perhaps fortunate for her.“ 

« Villainous ! my Lord; 


this 15 not. to 
be borne ; and I muſt inſiſt upon immediate 
ſatisfaction for that and all other imilar ex- 
preſſions which you have to it rocly uſed.” 

The beſt ſort of ſatisfaction you can 
have, Sir, would be to:repent ſincerely of 
your actions give up ſuch dig „ bur- 
+ Thi future Practiſe that honour, 


A 


which it is NOW 7 preiurn; 11031 in you to talk 
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ere, and it ended in Lord Beaufort's agrce- 
in s to meet him in at hour after, a mile 
om Hyde Park. — The conſequence of the 
was, Mr. Corbet's being wounded in 
ek, | 


ie right ſhoulder, but not dan gerculy.— 
e was conveyed home; and Lord Beaufort 
d deſired Mr. Earle to call upon him aſte 


2 he 
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he had dreſſed Mr. Corbet's wound, which 
he did, at the time a ſervant of Mr. Corbet's, 
who lived in the next ſtreet to Lord Beau— 
fort, happened to call, to talk over the affair 
with one of Lord Beaufort's ſervants, who 

was his brother.—Juſt at that time Jackſon 
was there, who, hearing one of them ſay his 
maſter had been wounded, he concluded it 
meant Lord Beauſort, 


Ithelinda ſhuddered for the danger to 
which Lord Beaufort had been expoſed, and 
could not help expreſſing, in warm and ani- 
mated terms, the pleaiure ſhe felt at his 
ſafety. | 


« No not,” cried Lord Beaufort, taking! 
hold of her hand, © make me {ct an undu d 
value upon myſelf;“ and at that moment ji 9 
had the moſt ſevere ſtruggles with his fect e 
ings, which almoſt led him to acknowledge 
the power ſhe had over him, and the tender M 
nels he felt for her; but the duty he owe 
his mother ſhot acroſs his mind, and {unprel 
{cd the idea as it aroſe ; he owed his moth: 

| number 


JJ ( 8 

numberleſs obligations: She had, with un- 

| bparalleled attention, attended to the forming 
of his mind. Poſſeſſed of a large independ- 
ent fortune, ſhe had remained fingle for his 
advantage; ſhe had ſacrificed to his wiſhes a 
favourite puriuit of her's, in reſpect to his 
marrying, upon which occaſion he had de- 
termined never to marry without her con- 
ſent.— Though ſhe was in {ome reſpects a 
little eccentric, ſhe was, in others, an orna- 
ment to her ſex, and to human nature ; but 
pride of family being one of her greateſt fail- 
ings, and one which ſhe did not even with to 
ni-M correct, he could not reaſonably entertain 
hs hopes of her conſenting to his marrying Ethe- 
linda.— Poor, friendlets—in point of birth 
unknown ;—but love, in fancr, at leaſt, 


a9 
paſſeſſes the power of conguering the 
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dangers and obſtacles ;—and upon this prin- 
ciple Lord Beaufort, though with a judg- 
ment that would, in a friend's caſe, have 
made him open to the infurmountable ob- 
jections which prefentcd themſelves, began 

E 3 2 
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to flatter himſelf that he ſhould be able ul. 
timately to accompliſh his wiſhes ;—vet, til 
he clearly ſaw the proſpect of doing fo, be 
determined to conceal his ſentiments from 
ithelinda z—he had reaſon to hope he was 
not indifferent to her—and in that he truſt 
ed; for he reſolved to come to no cxplana- 
tion, 'till he could do it in a manner that 
ſhould not be mortifying to a woman, whose 
delicacy, he was aſſured, would never ſuffer 
her to liſten to any offers he could make her, 
wherein his mother's conſent was not in- 
cluded. — 


CHAP, 
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e A very ſhort Chapter, of little importance, £1 £- 
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ADY BEAUFORT had been ſfome 
time in Ireland, where her ſon, in a few 
days, was going to meet her, on urgent bus 
ſineſs, and in order to conduct her to Eng: 
land but fondly, and more than ever at- 
tached to Ethelinda, he could not bear the 
thoughts of leaving her in ſo unprotected a 
ſituation. 


Mr. Corbet was not in a ſtate to have the 
power, ſor fome time, of practiling any 
ichemes againſt her ;—and Lord Bcautort 


ve E 4 hoped 
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hoped to obtain his mother's conſent to his 
union, before many weeks were over ; or, if 
he could not fo ſoon accompliſh that, he 


truſted he ſhould he able to gain her future 
protection for Ethelinda.—All his wiſh, 
therefore, at preſent, was to leave her in a 


comfortable and ſafe ſituation.— He could 
not bear her remaining where ſhe was, tho 
with worthy people, and withed to become 
ker banker ſor the preſent. As delicately, 
therefore, as pomble, he touched upon the 
ſubject but Ethelinda, though much 
obliged to him for his attention, 1aid ſhe had 
no. occaſion whatever to trouble him; that 
ſhe had reaſon to believe ſhe ſhould, thro' 
a friend of Mr. Jackſon's, get ſettled very 
ſoon with a reſpectable family: — That ſhe 
ſhould know the particulars the next day; 
and that the perion who had her httle pro- 
perty was expected in London very ſhortly, 
and ſhe had not, at preſent, the leaſt occa- 
ſion for more money than ſhe had by her. 


Lord Beaufort was inwardly determined 
not to quit England "till he {aw her in an 
apparently 
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apparently comfortable ſituation.— He was 
greatly chagrined that the urgent buſineſs, in 
which his mother was concerned, made it ne- 


ceſſary for him to be in Ireland as ſoon as 


poſſible; but reſolved, let the conſequences 
be what they would, nothing ſhould prevail 
upon him to leave Ethelinda within the con- 
fines of a priſon. —He urged her very ſtrong- 
ly to take lodgings ; or if ſhe were deter- 
mined againſt that, to go to Mrs. Fletcher's ; 
but to both thoſe plans, Ethelinda had in- 
ſuperable objections ; and ſhe declared her 
reſolution of going again as companion to 
ſome lady—and ſhe hoped to be more for- 
tunate than ſhe had hitherto been. 


; Mrs. Jackſon juſt then came in, and ſaid, 
that a gentleman deſired to ſpeak with Miſs 
„Claremont. At was the lawyer who had been 
* employed to ſettle the buſineſs with Mr. 
Figgins.—He told them, that upon examin- 
ing thoroughly into it, he found ſuch proofs 
of the illegality of the proceedings againſt 
al I Ethelinda, that he had not the leaſt doubt 
af there being ample ground to inſtitute a 
I, mit 
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fuit againſt Mr. Figgins, and to recover from 
him very heavy damages. — That Mr. Fig- 
gins, however, was ſo extremely alarmed at 
thc idea of a law-ſuit, and it's conſequences, 

that he moſt thankfully compromiſed the 

. affair, by giving a hundred pounds, to be 
diſpoſed of in any charity Miſs Claremont 
thought proper.—Ethelinda was pleaſed 
with having the power to ſerve the poor 
Benwells; and told Mr. Langford, the 
lawyer, that ſhe begged him to let the money 
remain in his hands, till ſhe had ſettled in 
what way it could be applied to the greateli 
advantage for that poor family. 


Mr. Langford then took his leave; and 
as ſoon as be was gone, Lord Beaufort aroſe, 
faying, „that he hoped ſhe would permit 
him to ſee her again the next day ;—that, 
as ſoon as ſhe was ſettled in ſome family, he 
ſhould ſet off for Ireland; but no bufine!s 


could be urgent enough to make him gol 


ſooner ; and that it was with the deepeſt re- 
gret he ſhould even go then.” 


Ethelinda's 


das 
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Ethelinda's heart ſunk within her, at the 
ſame time that ſhe exerted herſelf to conceal 


her emotions, till he had withdrawn. —Emo- 


tions fimilar to his, which, being leſs ſucceſs- 


fully diſguiſed, could not fail 'of removing 
every doubt of his attachment. 


« But what,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, burſting 
into tears, „ avails his attachment. My 
forlorn ſituation preciudes every poſſibility 
of any happineſs reſulting from it. Were 
he ſo inclined, which he is not, worlds ſhould 
not tempt me to enter into any engagement 
with him, without his mother's conſent ;— 
and were he even to aſk it, I ſhould have 
more regard for him, and reſpect for myſelf, 
chan to agree to an alliance on ſuch terms. 
11 1ouph I believe he does regard me, yet he 
{ces and feels all the objections to ſuch an 
union, and the impoſſibility of getting over 
them ; but, though I can never be his, ano- 


wer's I will never be; and I have only to 


hope, that a life, marked by ſuch unfortunate 
circumſtances, and with ſuch unpromiſing 
protpects, will not be a long one.” 


"= —— . 
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The idea of being parted from him, pro- 
bably for ever, rendered her a prey to the 
keeneſt ſenſations ; and fhe fat unable to 


Pay attention to any thing. 


Mrs. Jackſon tapped at the door ; it was 


_ unheard :—She tapped louder, and it rouſed 
Ethelinda, who, ſtarting, defired her to 


Come 1n. 


I am come, my dear Miſs,” ſaid Mrs. 
Jackſon, * to know what you can eat for 
dinner ;—for if you go on at the rate you 
have done, you will poſitrvely be ſtarved.” 

« Pray don't trouble yourſelf on that ac- 


count,“ replied Ethelinda; „for I can eat 


any thing.” 

„But you eat nothing,” replied Mrs, 
Jackſon. 8 „ 

« thank you, my good Mrs. Jackſon,” 
anſwered Ethelinda, for your kind atten- 
tion; but indeed J never ſhall be ſtarved.— 


But pray have you ſeen the poor Benwells 


to-day e 
| Jes, 


f 
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« Yes, Miſs, I have, and the old man is 
charmingly.—l told him you meant to ſee 
them by and bye, and they bleſſed you a 
hundred times ;—and Nancy 1s conſtantly 
there, and ſeems the delight of their hearts; 


and the poor girl cries over them, and ſays, 


all her happineſs will depend upon her being 
able to aſſiſt them, if they do get releaſed ; 
but they ſeem to fear that that comfort is at 
a great diſtance. 


„Let us go to them,” cried Ethelinda, 


- « directly.” 


She aroſe, and following Mrs. Jackſon, 
foon came to their apartment.—Their ap- 
pearance was very different from what it was 
when ſhe ſaw them before.—Mrs. Benwell 


and Nancy were ſitting at a little table, very 


buſy at work, and the old man between 
them, with a book in his hand. —They all 
aroſe, upon ſeeing Ethelinda—who told 
them, ſhe rejoiced at ſuch an amendment; 
and (continued ſhe) * a circumſtance has 
ariſen, which enables me to aſſiſt in liberat- 


ing 
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ing you.—Conſider in what manner it can 
be done; what plan it will be beſt and moſt 
agreeable for you to purſue, and I will ſee 
you again ſoon.“ 42) 

« Bleſs you—bleſs you, my dear young 
lady,” was retterated by all; and feeling 
herſelf too much oppreſſed to bear their 
gratitude, Ethelinda ſoon returned to Mrs, 


- Jackſon's apartment, and preſently after, to 


her own room, where {ſhe endeavoured to 


conquer feelings that her judgment both 


ſanctioned and condemned. 


In leſs than an hour, Mrs. Jackſon in- 
formed her that Mrs. Bennet was below, 


"who had mentioned the ſituation, ſhe 


thought, would füit Mus. Claremont; and 
ſaid, the lady was come to town, and wiſhed 
to ſee her; and that, if it were agreeable, 


Mrs. Bennet would attend her there directly. 


Ethelinda -was glad to hear of any thing 


likely to ſuit her, as it was the moſt eligible 
method ſhe had of ſupporting herſelf, at leaſt 
"till Mils Eltord was able to receive her, or 


Mr. 


R 
> 
. 
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Mr. Hall returned. It was fo long ſince ſhe 
had heard from him that ſhe was very un- 
caly on his account, and very greatly feared 
that ſomething fatal had happened to him. 
She had written ſeveral times, and never re- 
ceived any anſwer to her letters. Ethelinda - 
agreed to the going immediately; and in a 
few minutes went down - ſtairs, prepared to 
attend Mrs. Bennet, who ſpoke in high 


terms of Mrs, Ellis, the lady to whom they 


Were going. 


_ CHAP, 
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4 CHAT V. 

Pl 4 In which there is pleaſure and pain=refolution, and 
. In propriety of — | | 
}. 

» 4 

*..4 

"* 


RS. ELLIS had been a widow two 

years, and had lately parted with a 
favourite daughter, who had married very 
well, but was gone to the Weſt Indies with 
her huſband, whoſe affairs made it neceflary 
for him to take that voyage. She had a ſon 
at Oxford, a very worthy agreeable young I 
man. e Es 


Mrs. Ellis had found living alone ſo dull, * 
that ſhe determined to take a companion, 
when 
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when ſhe could find ſuch a one as ſhe liked. 


Mrs. Bennet was a perſon ſhe had known 


and reſpected many years, and Mrs. Jackſon 
had ſpoken to her of Ethelinda as a young 
lady come to misfortunes, but had been de- 


fired, by Jackſon, not to mention the cir- 
cumitance of her confinement with them, 
left it might prejudice any one who did not 


know all the particulars ; and Ethelinda ſaw 
no reaſon why it ſhould be mentioned, as it 


muſt have led to explana itions ſhe withed to 


avoid, and therefore conſented to conceal it. 
She was, confequently, only known to Mrs. 
Bennet as a young lady who withed for a 
ſituation, ſuch as ſhe deſcribed, that which 
Mrs. Ellis had to offer. 


They ſet off almoſt immediately ; and 
when they came to Mrs. Illis's in Scho- 
quare, they were jnſtantly ſhewn into a par- 
lour, where an elderly woman, with a very 
pleaſing. countenance, was ſitting.— She, 
with civility, deſired they would be ſcated, 
laying, ſhe imagined this was the young lady 
whom Mrs, Bennet bad poke n to her about. 

Mrs, 


1 f « 
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Mrs. Bennet ſaid it was, and hoped the re- 
commendation would ſerve both parties. 


Alf there is any dependance upon appear- 
ance,“ replied Mrs. Ellis, “ I muſt be plea- 
ted ; but ] fear that my way of life is fo re- 
tired, that it will not be agrecable to ſo young 
a lady.” ? 


Ethelinda aſſured her, that retirement was 
her wiſh. 


+ However,” cried Mrs. Ellis, I ö hope, 


though we ſhall not be very gay, that we 
ſhall not be very gloomy ; for though an 
old woman, I have the happineſs of having 
tolerable ſpirits :—But (continued ſhe) 1 
fear the ſalary that it ſuits me to give, is not 
equivalent to the merits of this young lady.” 

In that reſpe&t, Madam,” returned 
Ethelinda, © we ſhall have no difference; 
and I muſt beg of you to wave the ſubject 
for the preſent.” 


Though 


agh 
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Though Mrs. Ellis wiſhed to have that 
point decided, there was ſomething in Ethe- 
linda's manner that forbade any further diſ- 


cuſſion of it; and they ſettled, that ſhe 


ſhould be with Mrs. Ellis the next day but 
one. | 


When Ethelinda returned to Mrs. Jack- 


ſon, and related to her and her huſband 


what had paſſed, they ↄth appeared quite 
overcome. 


« Heaven bleſs you, dear Miſs,” cried 
Jackſon, „wherever you go; and Heaven 
will bleſs you. —You will one day be happy 
yourſelf; for it is your delight to make 
others ſo.“ 1 

In whatever ſituation I am placed,” re- 
plied Ethelinda, “ it will always give me real 
pleaſure to hear of your welfare; and I ſhail 
never forget the unexpected kindneſs I have 
received from you, at a tine when I moſt flood 
in need of it, —The kind prayer you made for 
me, you have had the power of accompliſh- 
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« Don't talk of our kindneſs to you,“ re- 
plied Jackſon :—* Did not you {aye me and 
mine? Did not you reſcue us from miſery 
and want ? And don't we (continued he) 
the big tear rolling down his rough face, to 
you owe our all? Yes, all we have: And 
oh ! may A that enabled you to bleſs 
us, bleis you.” 


« Say no more of that,” rephed Ethelinda. 


„What I did for you, you have molt 


amply repaid ; and if ever] have the power, 


1 will prove my gratitude to you for it.— At 


preſent, I can only thank you, and wiſh you 
well. The ſituation I am going into, ſeems 
to offer me ſuch an DF Boa as I want. I 
hope to be as happy in it as I can be at pre- 
ſent ; but I with (continued ſhe) in conſe- 
quence of this event, to {ce the Benwells 
again to-day,” 8 


Mrs. Jackſon preſently accompanied her 


to them, and ſhe was received as their 
guardian angel, 


c JL 


— 


er 
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« | come,” {aid ſhe, “ ſooner than I had 
intended, to know if you have confidered 
upon any plan for your future mainte- 
nance ?” 

« Oh! Madam!” cried Nancy, «my 
poor father could be happy again—could 
live again comfortably in the country ; but 
it is impoſſible he ſhould have the means. — 
His debts are thirty-five pounds; and the 
little farm that did belong to us, which he 


let, would coſt forty more to go into.“ 


And do you think,” ſaid Ethelinda, 
« that you could ſucceed, if you were 
in it?“ On 

« Yes, I have no doubt of it,“ anſwered 
the old man “ for my ſon would work 
lard for me, who now works hard as a day 
labourer ; and it was, alas ! by villany, that 
we failed before.” = 

« Then,” cried Ethelinda, “ it is your's.“ 

« What do you mean, my lady?“ cried 
the old man, rifing, and fitting down again.” 

<« Impoſſible !” exclaimed Mrs. Benwell. 

« What is it you mean, dear lady?“ cried 
Nancy, throwing herſelf on her knees before 

Ethelinda, 
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L Ethelinda, and taking faſt hold of her gown, 


ſcarcely able to breathe. 


©] mean,” cried Ethelinda. almoſt over- 
come herſelf by their emotions“ I mean, 
that it is in my power to enable you to have 
it. How it comes to be fo, perhaps I ſhall 
inform you of ſome other time. It is now 
ſufficient for you to know that it is fo, and 
that fourſcore pounds ſhall be paid to you 
whenever, you pleaſe.” 


A total filence prevailed for forme mo— 
nents, when the old man, gaſping for breath, 
taintly cried, © Oh !—oh !” and tell back in 
his chair. 


My father ! my father i” exclaimed 


Nancy, ſtarting up z Oh! he will die.— 
I ſhall loſe him at laſt.“ 5 


« No, no,” cried Ethelinda, tremblins ; 


* go and get ſomething to give hin.—Com- 
pole yourlelf, for Heaven's fake ; I have been 
to blame.“ 


6 
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She applied her Eau-de-luce, and he ſoon 
ſhewea'fizns of recovering. 


The joy, the unexpected joy, not only 
of liberty,” ſaid he, 17 ſoon as he could 
ſpeak, © but of returning into the country, 
and being ſettled again in my beloved home, 
was too much for me. My ſtrength, alas 
was not equal to ſuch bleſſed expectations,“ 
and he then burſt into tears, and ſunk down 
on his knees before Ethelinda, who was 
ſtanding cloſe to him. As ſoon as ſhe per- 
caived it, ſhe inſiſted upon his riſing, and 
told them, that if they would oblige her, 
they would ſuppreſs their gratitude, which, 
though very amiable, overcame her too much. 
it was very difficult for them to comply with 
F her wiſhes, and they ſeemed under the ſe- 
Werelt reſtrictions, which the determined to 
eleaſe them from, by leaving them to them- 
jelves ; and a more delighted party it would 
ave been difficult to have found. 


1 


Stop one moment, ye felfiſh and extrava- 
pant, and aſk yourlelves if you ever expe- 
| rienced, 


% - Tix FAVLLIGK: 
rienced, in all your rounds of diffipation, a 
gratification equal to what reſults from ſuch 
an act. 2 


Ethelinda returned to Mrs. Jackſon's 
room, with blended feelings of pain and 
pleaſure. She had contributed to the com- 
fort of others; and though extremely gra. 
tified by the power, perhaps it drew a figh 
from her boſom, when ſhe contraſted her 
own ſituation with their's.—She had been 
the means of illuminating their dreary cell 
with the bright rays of happineſs. —Hope 
lent them her anchor to lean upon, as bene- 
volence opened their priſon doors, and bade 
them be free but, for herſelf—although 
hope and benevolence had once, with laviſh 
hands, ſhowered down favours upon het, 
they now ſeemed to forbid happineſs fro 
gilding her future proſpects with it's cheer 
ing rays ; and ſhe was led to contemplate the 
wonderful events, that often appear to take 
their riſe from the moſt trivial occurrences. 


- a 


i 
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As ſhe was writing in the evening to Mrs. 
Fletcher, Mr. Jackſon came in, and ſaid, 


WI that Lord Beaufort was there; and if not 
inconvenient, would wait upon her for half 
an hour. 

i) 


Ethelinda inſtantly felt a ſenſation, which 
is the effect of unexpected pleaſure, and 


upon her mind. 
When he came in, he addreſſed her with 


; fort of trepidation in his manner, that ſhew- 
ed how much ſhe intereſted him. 


« I ought, Miſs Claremont, „to make 


know, as the time may be ſhort that I am 


Kill not honour me with any commands.— 
Mr. Hall, your agent in Ireland—ſhall I 


convey a letter to him?“ 


= VOL. IL, F Ethelinda, 


ſeemed relieved from an indeſcribable weight 


zpologies. for ſo ſoon intruding upon you 
gain ;,—but I thought—I—I wiſhed to 


allowed the happineſs of ſeeing you, if you 


PP 
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Ethelinda, with little leſs trepidation in 
her manner, thanked Lord Beaufort but 
ſaid, it would be of no ule to write to Mr. 
Hall, as he was expected in town very thort- 
Iy.— She then told him of the arrangement 
the had made, and of her having fixed to go 
the next morning but one to Mrs. Ellis's. 


Lord Beaufort felt ſincere pleaſure from 
that intelligence, as he conciuded ſhe would 
tein a place of ſafety till his return, which 
he thought would be in a few weeks at furth- 
eſt.— Though his preſent” viſit was only to 
have been for half an hour, he ſtaid *till a 
great clock audibiy ſtruck ten, when, riſing 
irom his feat, © 1 beg ten thouſand pardons, 
Mifs Claremont,” ſaid he, © for intruding on 
ſo much of your time; but ſurely that clock 
is too fall, :—-Yct I believe, if every minute 
had been an hour, I ſhould have thought 


ihe ſame, and been equally unwilling to go.” 


Ethelinda felt the force and the manner ot 
the compliment through every nerve; but 
ſhe could only colour and heſitate. Lord 

Beaufort 
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Beaufort hoped ſhe would permit him to lee 
ker the next morning, and it would be for the 
aſl time, as he had an appointment upon 
buſineſs of great conſequence, that called 
upon him to go out of town at noon, and 
ould detain him 'till late on the following 
ay, when ſhe would be gone to Mrs. 
llis's. | | 


The manner in which he ſpoke, and the 
bok which accompanicd the laſt words, 
erced her to the foul : Her blood almoſt 


0 

oe, and his promiſed viſit, the next morn- 
18 ſeemed a neceſſary conſolation to enable 
| 


to ſupport the preſent moment. Yet it 
5 a conſolation that ſhe ſhould never have 
ain. At the fame time, ſhe knew that ſhe 
ud not, with any propriety, have con- 
ued to receive his viſits, had ſhe not been 
ing away; and thoſe he had made her, had 
ed to increaſe a mutual attachment, 
2 ch too ſtrong, circumſtancedas they were. 
thought to herſelf, that when they were 


but "> 
F Parted, ſhethould be better able to re- 
Lon clic herſelf to his abſence ; and ſhe ſpent 


4 almoſt 
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almoſt the whole night between combating 
and giving way to, her feelings. 

A thouſand unpleaſant reflections arolM 
uncalled for; and even hope, the ſoul's phy 
ſician in affliction, ſeemed a phantom th 
ſhrunk from her.—She appeared to be 2 
outcaſt upon the earth, without friends q 
fortune; by a fatal accident, deprived, pe 
haps, of both—with an unfortunate attac 
ment, that could only be productive of n 
ſery ; and, by preying on her ſpirits 1 
health, render her unable to ſupport hert 


She had nothing to depend upon bu 
vigorous exertion of mind ; and, after de 
reflection, ſhe brought herſelf to that f. 


of reſolution, that is drawn by a good he © 
from a good underſtanding—this wol Ut 
laſt for ſome time—but then the weak ! 
of human nature again prevailed ; a e 
of ſuſpenſion enſued, and tender feelings, fl 
withes—and deſpair again came forwardfif * 

in 


and took their turn in her difordered im 
nation. 


| 
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The night certainly adds horrors to irri- 
tated and unpleaſant feelings ;—the general 


gloom of nature increaſes the gloom of the 
imagination; the dark objects which then 
ſurround our mental eye, we often, in great 


meaſure, ſhake off, when the return of day 


diſpels the vapours of night, and rouſes us 


again into action.— So it was with Ethelinda. 


She aroſe, after having been tormented with 


a confuſion of ideas, with a determination of 


regulating them, or at leaſt of ſubmitting 


with patience, to evils ſhe had not the power 


of preventing. 


But ſhe aroſe little refreſhed, and very un- 


equal to the taſk ſhe was to go through, — 


She breakfaſted, or rather fat at the breakfaſt 
table, trying to cat, and pretending to have 
done ſo. As ſoon as breakfaſt was over, ſhe 
retired to her room, but felt reſtleſs in the 
extreme.—She looked at her watch every 


five minutes—took up a book, but could not 
find a ſentence in it that intereſted her, and, 


in fact, ſpent her minutes in counting them. 


F g Soon 


r 
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and gaining a little more compolure, went 
down ſtairs. 


| tenance, as quite overſet the reſolution Ethe- 


Caſton. 
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Soon after eleven, ſhe heard ſome one 
come up filairs—Her heart beat. Mrs. 
Jackſon tapped at the door. —* Lord Beau. 
fort, Mis 1s in the parlour.” 


« 1 will go down directly,“ returned Ethe- 
linda; —but her heart fluttered, and her 
limbs trembled.— She took a glaſs of water; 


When ſhe opened the door, Lord Beau— 
fort went up to her, but with ſuch melan- 
choly and ſceming wretchedneſs in his coun- 


linda had been forming, of appearing as 
compoſed as poſſible upon the preſent oc- 


. 


« come, NMliſs Claremont, to take leave 
of you for, 1 hope, only a ſhort time, at leaſt 
what might be deemed a ſhort time in, gene- 
ral; though to me it will appear far other- 
wiſe, —May I flatter myſelf, Madam, that 


you vill ſometimes honour me with a 


RY 5 thought, 
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thought, as the ſincereſt of—he heſitated 
the ſincereſt of —your friends? Will you 
think me too preſuming in the hope, like- 
wiſc, that you will honour me with a few 
lines, when you are ſettled? And allow me 
to inform you of my arrival in Ireland?“ 


Ethelinda felt ſcruples at entering into a 
correipondence ; but ſhe thought % letter 
could not be deemed ſuch; and ſhe was 19 
much obliged to him for the part he kad 
acted by her, that ſhe feit 1t would be un- 
grateful to refuſe ſuch a requeſt.-—She there- 
fore heſitatingly anfwered, © That ſhe ſhould 
certainly be glad to hear of his ſafe arrival; 
and if he wiſhed it, would undoubtedly write 


him a few lines, to let him know how ſhe 


liked her ſituation.“ 


They then entered into converſation upon 
other matters; but though moments of this 
kind are ſome of the moſt painful that 
can be felt, yet few people have reſolu- 
tion t) ſhorten them ;—and Lord Beaufort, 
wretched all the time, prolonged his torture 
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to the very laſt moment poſſible—when 


haſtily 4.4 he took her hand, Kkiſſed it, and 
ran out ot the room. 


Ethelinda, for ſome moments, ſtood hke 
a ſtatue, and then burſt into tears. —< He 
is gone!“ exclaimed ſhe ; I never ſhall 
{ee him again I feel I never ſhall!“ 


Fearing any one ſhould come 1n, ſhe went 


up to her room, and gave way (we are ſorry 


to be obliged to acknowledge) to almoſt in- 
temperate grief. 


„When Mrs. Jackſon went to her, ſhe 
excuſed herſelf from dining below, ſaying, 
ſhe had a very bad head-ach, in which ſhe 
ſpoke the truth; for as it caught the con- 
tagion from her heart, it was not a Very flight 
one. 


But though her feelings were certainly 
very ſtrong -e mult own too ſtrong—yct 
her reaſon was likewiſe powerful ; and in 


about two hours, ſhe began to reflect that 
i ſhe 


—_ — wee. 
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ſhe was acting very improperly, and that, by 
giring way to her attachment, ſhe was 
rendering it much ſtronger than perhaps was 
his. | 


We have always found pride an excellent 
medicine in the diſorders of a female mind. 
lt may ſometimes, indeed, become a weed, 
and over-run the foil that cheriſhes it; 
but properly cultivated, it poſlefles the 
virtues of a ſtimulus—an anodyne—and a 


balſam. 


Ethelinda determined, that, at all events, 


weaknels ſhould not diſgrace her feelings and 

her attachment; and, by attending to the 
unpulſes of that clear reaſon ſhe was miſtreſs 
of, ſhe ſoon after became tolerably com- 
| poſed, 


She went down ſtairs, and told Mrs. 
Jackſon, that, when ſhe had had ſome tea, the 
would go once more and ſe2 the Benwells.— 


aud, as ſoon as tea was over, they went to 
\C FE the 


Mrs. Jackſon offered to accompany her ;— 
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the Benwells' room. Happineſs ſeemed diffu- 
fed among them; and they informed her, that, 
upon caiculation, they ſhould have a con- 
fiderable overplus from her bounty, and 
thought 1t their duty to decline taking fo 
much ;—but ſhe told them, the few extra 
pounds would help to add to their comforts, 
ard the would not conſent to their having 
a farthing leſs than ſhe had promiſed them, 
ard that the lawyer would. be with them 
the next morning, to conclude the buſineſs, 
Sue deſired to hear from them, when they 
were ſettled, and gave them her direction. 


She ſat a few minutes, converſing upon 
their future plans, and then aroſe, ſaying to 
the old man as ſhe held out her hand, that 
ſhe heartily withed him ſucceſs and Eappi- 
neſs —He inſtantly funk on his kcces, as did 
every one of the family ;—but Nancy gral- 
ped her gown as before, and catching hold 
of her hand, burſt into tears, and ſobbed 
ready to break her heart, 


% May 
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« May that mercy,” cried ſhe, “ you 
have ſhewn us, riſe to the Throne of 
Heaven, and ſecure you ſuch a reward as is 
far beyond the power of mortals to beſtow.“ 

« Never, never,” {aid Mrs. Benwell, ſob- 
bing, © ſhall we offer up a prayer, in which 
you will not ſhare.” 


Ethehnda hurried away; but her heart 
felt that happy ſenſation which always ac- 
companies a good action. —Sbe employed 
herſelf the remainder of the evening, in ar- 
rangements for her departure, and in ſettling 
with the lawyer, who had tranſacted her bu- 
fineſs with Mr. Figgins.—She likewiſe 
finiſhed her letter to Mrs. Fletcher, and told 
her of the late occurrences, which ſhe had 
hitherto with-held, to prevent her from un- 
availing uneaſineſs; but now they were 
over, thought it right to acquaint her with 
them. 355 


She went down to ſupper, for the laſt 
time, with Mr. and Mrs. Jackſon.— They 
both ſaid, that they hoped to be permitted, 
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now and then, to ſee her —She aſſured her, 
that the ſhould always be happy to ſee them, 
and repeated her thanks, which Jackſon 
would hardly ſuffer her to do; again affirm- 
ing, that, as every comfort he had was owing 
to her, the had the beſt right to every thing 
. 


« As J well know,“ replied Ethelinda, 
that it is common for thoſe who have re- 
ceived benefits to be forgetful, I have the 
greateſt pleaſure in this marked inſtance of 
gratitude and if good fortune ever ſhines 
upon me, I will draw you, my friends, within 
It's rays.” 


Soon after fupper, Ethelinda retired to 
finiſh her neceſlary arrangements. —Having 
{omething that myft be done, is a fortunate 
circumſtance, when the mind 1s a prey to 
unwelcome thoughts.—This was, in {ume 
degree, the cafe with Ethelinda ; though, at 
firſt, her unfortunate ſituation, and hopeleſs 
attachment, affected her ſo deeply, that ſhe 
was alnolt the victim of deſpair.— The ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary preparations for her removal had fo 
far diſſipated thoſe melancholy reflections, 
that ſhe began to conſider, with thankful- 
nes, that, in the midſt of her misfortunes, 
ſhe had found friends, and that her ſituation 
was ſtill better than that of thouſands. 

We are ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, that 
there is ſomething in the human heart, even 
ta the beſt, that derives a degree of confola- 
tion, from a conſciouſneſs that there are 
others in a worſe fituation.—From whence 


this takes it's rite, would lead into too long a 
held to inveſtigate, were we to give way to 


our inclination, and enter into the diſcuſ- 


ſion therefore, having ſtarted the queſ- 


tion, we ſhall leave it for our readers to 


purſue, in cafe they give it the preference to 
the being informed, that, from ſome motive 


or another, Ethelinda ſlept better than the 
had done the night before; and: that, ſoon 


alter breakfaſt was over the next morning, 


Mrs. Bennet came to conduct her to Mrs. 
Ellis's, | | | 


CHAP, 
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Natural occurrences, ſatisfaction, diſappointments, conflicts, 
and vexation, 


3 Mr. and NIrs. Jackſon ſeemed 

LW fincerely grieved at parting with Ethe- 
linda; and ſhe left them impreſſed with 

lively gratitude for their goodneſs towards 
her, for though ſhe was glad to remove 
from the priſon, ſhe was really become at- 
tached to the Jackſons, for their unremitted 
attentions, | 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Ellis received her with kindneſs.— 
She conducted her to an apartment conſiſt- 
ing of a ſmall dreſſing- room and bed-cham- 
her, and told her, that though ſhe did not 
ſee a great deal of company, any friends of 
her's would always be welcome. 


Ethelinda gave an involuntary ſigh as ſhe 


returned her thanks to Mrs. Ellis; for ſhe 


felt that ſhe had not a friend whom ſhe was 
likely to lee. 


Mrs. Ellis told her, that ſhe begged ſhe 


would conſider her mornings in general as 


her own; for it was her uſual cuſtom to re- 


main in has apartment 'till dinner; but from 
that time, ſhe was deſirous of ſome ſociety, 
and had no doubt of finding fuch as ſhe 
wiſhed for in her : That indeed ſhe ſome- 
times had a few friends of an evening, but 
very ſeldom went out. 


Mrs. Ellis then left her to make ſuch ar- 


rangements as ſhe choſe in her apartments, 


which were perfectly neat, though not large. 
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In the bed-room was a cloſet, with ſeveral 
{helves of books; and in her dreſſing- room, 
1 aa very complete writing-table, with every 
neceſſary implement. There is ſomething 
un trifling circumſtances, that ſtamp an early 
impreſſion in favour or disfavour of thoſe we 
become any ways connected with. 


We are apt to combine the actuating MW : 
principles of the mind with the ſpontaneous Il | 
impulle of the moment; and to imagine Ml | 
that we are better judges of the heart, from 
an accidental, unitudied ſentiment, than 
from the grave dliſcuſſions of reflection. — i 
The ſame ideas lead our judgment in other I 
trifles.— An arrangement of books, pen, ink, I d 
& c. for ber uſe, made a favourable impreſ- u 

Þ 


tion upon Ethelinda, and ſhe drew pleaſing 
inferences from it. 'The vulgar mind F 
Mrs. Figgins would never have had 4 
thought of furniſhing ſuch neceflaries. 


And it is certain we may often form very 
juſt opinions of people from their apparent 
amulements,—Vulgar minds have no idea of 

refined 
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refined occupations, any more than a de 
man has of being entertained with harmony, 


which he cannot hear, or a blind one, with 


proſpects which he cannot ſee. However, it 
mult be allowed, that we are ſometimes apt 
to form judginents too haſtily, and particu- 
larly to dectde upon perſons, with great 
error, at firſt ſight ; and then, in compliment 


to our own penetration, perhaps are a long 


time before we can bring ourſelves to do 
them juſtice, and change our opinion. 


Ethelinda, much too apt to take ftrong 


impreſſions, was very ſoon pleaſed with Mrs. 


Ellis; and, in this inſtance, her judgment 


did not err; for ſhe was an amiable woman, 


| with an excellent heart, and generous dif- 
poſit ion. 

she bad a very . income, but had 

given a conſiderable part of her ready money, 


at different times, to her family, upon a 
principle that ſhe wiſned to enjoy their gra- 


titude towards her; as ſhe ſaid; a ſmall ſum, 
given in her life time, would procure her more 
cal gratitude, which ſhe ſhould likewiſe 

have 
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have the pleaſure of witneſſing, than twenty 
times that ſum given at her death. 


Mrs. Ellis ſent her maid to inform Ethe- 


linda, that, when the dinner-bell rang, which 


—— 


would be at four o'clock, ſhe hoped to meet 
her in the drawing-room. 


Mrs. Thompſon (Mrs. Ellis's maid) with 
great civility, deſired to know 1f ſhe could 
be of any uſe to her. Ethelinda thanked 
het; but declined the offer, though ſhe em- 
ployed herſelf till dinner, in unpacking and 


ſecttling her things. 


When the dinner-bell rang, ſhe haſtened 


to the drawing-room.—NIrs. Ellis came ina 


few minutes after, and ſcemed pleaſed at het 


punctuality. 


* 


Ethelinda found that ſhe was a ſenſible 
woman, but had ſtrong party prejudices, and 
retained the ſame ſyſtem of politics that ihs 
had imbibed from ſome old Generals and 
Admirals twenty years before; and thousgjt 
as much of the affairs of the nation, as if * 

| | 1a 
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had been to govern it. She wiſhed Ethelinda, 
in general, to read to her of an evening, and 
was by no means confined in her choice of 
books; though political pamphlets always 
had a conſiderable ſhare of her attention. 


She had very high notions of government; 
and though the good and peace of the coun- 
try depended upon an implicit confidence in 
miniſters, ſhe would have been ſhocked at 


conſidered all ideas of them as phantoms, 
conjured up by a ſet of reſtleſs people, who 
poſſeſſed either muchievous hearts, or weak 
heads :—Faults, ſhe knew, would moſt like- 
ly be in every ſyſtem of government, and 
wouid naturally, by degrecs, creep into the 
executive part of it: But if they were not 
ſoch as tended to canker or corrode it's vital 


that might prove worſe than the diſeaſe. 
at might prove 


As Ethelinda was no politician, ſhe did 
not offend her, by oppoſing any of her opi- 
MM 2105 ;, and indeed, in general, as far as ſhe 


any innovations upon the conſtitution, and 


branches, ſhe was againſt the ule of remedies. 
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could judge, acceded to the propriety of 
them. 


She had now been a week in her new fitu- 
ation the quietneſs of it ſuited her incli- 
nation ; but her heart, in ſpite of herſelf, re- 
fuſed to take a part in her preſent occupa- 
tions.— Her nuind ruminated upon paſt 
ſcenes ; and her thoughts, however checked, 
would, in fancy, often anticipate future ones. 


Mrs. Ellis's particular friend was a Mrs. 
Hammond, who lived very near, and fre- 
quently came to ſee her. One morning, 
when Ethelinda had been there about ten 
days, and Mrs. Ellis was gone out of the 
room, Mrs. Hammond aſked Ethelinda 1 
ſhe was pleaſed with her ſituation. 

* 
replied our 


” 


« Very 8 ſo, Madam, 


Heroine ; and it will give me very great 
ſatisfaction if I am fo K as to find Mrs. 
Ellis is ſatisfied with me.“ 
« Then,” cried Mrs. Hammond, I can 
give you that ſatisfaction ; for ſhe both ad- 
IM1I%S 
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mires and thinks well of you :—But, forgive 
me, for expreſſing a wonder, that ſo accom- 
pliſhed, and ſo young a woman, ſhould chuſe 
ſo retired a life.” 


Ethelinda found that curioſity was an in- 
gredient in Mrs. Hammond's diſpoſition ;— 
but had many reaſons againſt ſatisfying it 
upon this occaſion, and only replied, that a 
concurrence of circumſtances had rendered 
her unambitious of mixing 1n gay circles, and 
perfectly ſatisfied with retirement. 


« Our friend,” cried Mrs. Hammond, 
« has but one fault—ſhe is the greateſt ariſ- 
tocrat in the world.” 

«« Poſlibly, Madam,” fad Ethelinda, 
{miling, ** ſhe might, upon that ſubject, ſay 
your only fault was in holding too ſtrongly 
oppoſite opinions.“ 


«© No, my Gear—no—all J ever contend 


for 1s juſtice—general juſtice, which includes 
a ſtrict adherence in government to the con- 


ſtitution, and to the preſcribed laws; and 


that thoſe in power ſhould not violate the 
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one, or ſtrain the other, to anſwer their own. 


particular purpoles :—And, with regard to 
war, that it ſhould never be entered into, or 
perſevered in, without an abſolute neceſſity, 
Humanity ſurely ſhrinks from it's horrors, 
of which we, experiencing the miſeries and 
deſolation that attends. the feat of war, are 
but unfeeling judges. I own, I wiſh I could 
{ce that miniſter, who would adopt the hu— 
mane and ſenſible plan of carrying on our 
wars by ſea only ;—turn his attention to our 
1avy ; and, inſtead of {ending ſo many thou- 
land of brave fellows to be facrificed on the 


Continent, man our fleets with fome, and 
keep others to defend our land, in caſe of 
neceſſity; but a continental War can never 
repay this country for the expences and ca- 


lamities it brings with it: — But, my dear, 
you are no politician.ä— Pray don't you ex- 
pect Mr. Illis from Oxford to-day or to- 
morrow * 

« Yes, Madam, by dinner to-day.” 

« He 3s a very pretty young man,” ſaid 
Mrs. Hammond; © and my friend naturally 
doats upon him ;—But I can tell you, that 
you 
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you muſt not ſet your cap at him ; for he is 
to marry his ccuſin, Miſs Langford. —It 
has been a match intended from their 1n- 
fancy ; and I believe the young man is very 
partial to her; but I own to you, I think it 
was a dangerous thing to put you, fair lady, 
in his way, unleſs his affections are very 
deeply rooted indeed. The throwing ſo 
much temptation before him, was not like 
the uſual prudence of my friend.“ 

„Indeed, Madam,” replied Ethelinda, 
* {uppoling your compliments better found- 
eh than I can allow, Mrs. Ellis need nat 
have any alarms on my account.—On the 
contrary, ſhe may be perfectly eaſy.“ 


« Oh! ho then your heart is already 
gone, [ tuppole.” 


Rhetinds coloured, and felt a little hurt 
at 3 o interrogated. She was Gdiltreficd, 
and at a lots how to aniwer, when Mrs. Ellis, 
came in, followed by à get tleman, Who, 
leaving bowed, and ſpoke to Mrs. Ham- 
mond, was immediately prefcated to Ethe- . 


Lada by Mrs. Ellis. 


This, 
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„This,“ ſaid ſhe, “ 18 my beloved ſon, 


Miſs Claremont; and this, Richard, is the 
young lady I have mentioned to you in my 


letters.” 
« Every thing that you ad in your letters, 


Madam,” replied Mr. Ellis, gracefully bow- 
ing to Ethclinda, © ſeems verified even upon 
a firſt introduction.“ 


Ethelinda courteſicd, but was ſilent ;—ſhe 
coloured a little, and felt a degree of confu- 
ſion, in conſequence of the ſubject that had 
| been interruß ted. 


A general converſation then took place ;— 
and Ethelinda ſoon found that Mr. Ell 
was, in reality, very deſerving of his mother's 
partiality and fondneſs. —He was ſenſible, 
well bred, and accompliſhed. | 


After dinner, obſerving a new piano-forte 


in the room, he aſked Ethelinda it ſhe played, 
itte, the replied; 3, 
_« Divinely,” anſwered Mrs. Ellis. 


„„ 
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„J hope, then, Miſs Claremont will fa- 

your us with an air; and if ſhe will permit 
me, I ſhall be happy to accompany her.” 


Ethelinda acquieſced ;—the violin was 
produced ;—and between two and three 
hours ſpent in muſic, — Mr. Ellis was charm- 
ed with Ethelinda's performance, and the 
greatly admired his taſte and execution. 


Py 


Mr. Ellis, having ſpent a few days with 
his mother, was to go into Eſſex, where his 
couſin lived, to whom, though he had not 
made her direct propoſals, he had given 
every reaſon to expect them from him. Alt 
was now ſome months ſince he had ſeen her, 
having been engaged in taking a degree at 


college. He had, previous to his coming to 
ondon, declared to his mother his prefe- 

orte ence for his couſin, and his determination of 
rele Waking immediate propoſals; but day after 
lay now paſled, without any mention of his 
ourney into Eſſex. Mrs. Ellis began to 
onder at it; and the next morning, at 
reakfaſt, aſked him when he intended to ſet 
VOL 11. G out. 
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out. The queſtion came fuddenly ; and 
his emotion was apparent.-—He heſitated, 
and faid, „he had {omec buſineſs that would 
detain him in town a few days longer,“ and 
immediately changed the converſation. 


Mrs. Ellis was ſtruck at his apparent con- 
fuſion, though ſhe would not appear to take 
notice of 1t,—She immediately ſuſpected the 
real cauſe ; it flaſhed upon her mind, and 
brought with it perfect conviction, —She ſaw 
her error, but it was too late, ſne ſeared, to 
remedy it; vet ſhe knew the honour and in- 
tegrity of her fon, and from thence did not 
doubt but that his actions would be regulated 
by principle and duty ;—but the gave an in- 
voluntary hgh at the idea of it's being at the 


expence, perhaps, of his peace. The ſigh 


caught Mr. Eilis's ear, and made it's way to 
his heart. That it did fo, was evidently diſ- 
covered by the change it produced in his 
COuntenance. 


Ethelinda recollected the converſation 
with Mrs. Hammond ; and, upon obſerving 
75 | what 
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what paſſed, was ſo agitated, that ſhe let fall 
a cup and faucer ſhe was receiving from Mr. 
Fllis.—This added to the embarraſſinent, 
though at the ſame time it put an end to it. 


Ethelinda remained in her room all the 
morning, but felt much diſturbed at the idea 
of creating Mrs. Ellis uneaſineſs, and 
poſſibly of making a worthy young man un- 
happy.—She reſolved to quit the family, 
wwever well the ſituation ſuited her, if ſhe 
rere confirmed, as ſhe had too much reaſon 
o fear ſhe ſhould be, in her conjectures.— 

he did not appear again till dinner, when 
wo gentlemen, friends of Ar. Ellis, joined 
he party ;—a Sir William Langſton and 
Ir. Garth. — They were lively and pleaſant 
oung men. After dinner, catches and glees 
rere propoſed; and when the ladies retired, 
ir William ſaid to Mr. Illis,“ In my life, 
never ſaw ſo divine a creature as that Miſs 
aremont.— Tell me who ſhe is? I am po- 
tively in love with her.—I know your en- 
agements, Ellis, and that I ſhall not inter- 
0 1 fere 
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fere with you; therefore you ſhall ſtand my 
friend in this buſineſs.” 


Mr. Ellis was hurt to the foul, but turned 


oft the converſation as a joke. lt, however, 


affected him fo much, that he appeared r. 
ther diſtrefled the whole evening, — His mo- 
ther took notice of it, while Ethelinda was 
gone up ſtairs for a muſic-book.— Sir Wil. 
liam faid, « If IJ had not, Madam, known 
my an ſituat ion, I ſhould have thought 
it took it's rife from conſidering me as a rival, 
upon de urie my admiration of Mits Clare: 
mont ; but, as ] know his purſuits, and can- 
not ſuppoſe him i- love with two women al 
Once, I muſt look for ſome other caule.” 

It is eaſily found,” anſwered Mr. Ellis 
in evident perturbation, cin a deviliſh head- 


ach, come on fince dinner.” 


Mrs. Ellis looked at him, and only {aid, 
J hope the cauſe of it, my dear Richard 
is a trifling one.“ 


Ethelind 


. 5 2 
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FEthelinda returned, and ſoon completed 
the conqueſt ſhe had made over the very ſuſ- 
ceptible heart of Sir William Langiton, who 
made no attempt to conceal the ſentiments 
ſhe had excited. 


Several more days paſt, but without any 
mention of Mr. Ellis's Eſſex journey, — Ie 
appeared at times very low ; ſo did his mo- 
ther; and though the continued kind to our 
Heroine, did not ſeem ſo unreſtrained and 


happy with her as ſhe had been. 


A few days more had elapſed in the fame 

manner, when one morning Mrs, Hammond 

happened to be left a few mir. ;tes alone with 
thelinda. 5 


„Well, now my dear,” ſaid ſhe, “ all I 
expected is come to paſs, and I am afraid my 

0M iricnd will find, that human nature, when 
alaided by ſuch ſtrong temptations, is too 
likely to feel it's weakneſs, in ſpite even of 
realon, and other ſtrong opponents; but, as 
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1 ſaid before, ſhe was to blame to put her ſon 
in {uch a predicament.” 


Ethelinda was going to reply, when Mrs, 
Ellis interrupted them, and Mrs. Hammond 
very ſoon after took her leave. 


| In a ſhort time after ſhe-was gone, as 
Ethelinda was going to retire to her room, 
a5 was uſual for her to do in a,morning, Mrs, 
Ellis complained, putting her hand to her 
head, of a giddineſs. Ethelinda ran to her, 
and, with the greateſt tenderneſs, taking hold 
of her hand, deſired to get her ſomething to 
take. 


Mrs. Ellis ſuddenly burſt into tears. 


« Dear — dear Madam, cried Ethelinda, 
« what is the matter? What affects you; 
ſay— tell me if it is in my power ?.“ She 
heſitated - ſhe ſtopped. 

«© No—] alone am to blame, 
Mrs. Ellis. . 

1 In What, Madam?“ 


bl 


exclaimed 


« h 


ly 
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«Oh! I ſhould have judged better ;—T 
ſhould have foreſeen what might pro- 
bably happen—and what has happened 
the diſappointment of all my hopes. — Par- 
don me, Miſs Claremont; I do not mean any 
diſparagement to you but I had views for 


my ſon's ſettlement in life, which I now fear 


wilt prove abortive ; and that he will not 
only ſacrifice my peace, but his own ho- 
nour.“ 5 - 

My dear Madam,” cried Ethelinda, a 
little hurt at her manner of ſpeaking, *I feel 
the greateſt concern at being, in any wile, 
though innocently, inſtrumental in giving 
you, or your worthy ſon, a moment's uncaſi- 
neſs but I affure you, that, had the ſup- 
poſed partiality of Mr. Ellis towards me met 
your concurrence, I mutt have declined the 


| honour of your alltance.—I am to circum- 


ſtanced, that I could never regard him but 
as a friend ;—and if, unfortunately, he has 
any further partiality for me, I think the beſt 
thing I can do, is to quit my preſent ſitua- 
tion ; though, believe me, 1 ſhall always re- 
64 member 
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member, with the ſincereſt gratitude, the 
£00dneſs—the kindneſs you have ſhewn me.” 


NIrs. Lilis looked at her with ſurprile ;— 
put it was evidently mixe d with pleaſure. 


will,“ continued Ethelinda, “ ok for 
tome other fituation ; and 'till that is found, 
{ will accept an invitation I received a day or 
two ago, to ſpend a little time with a friend 
of mine, hkely toon to go abroad with a re, 
lation, who 1s in bad health.” = 
Mrs. Ellis, t taking hold of Ethelinda's 
hand, which ſhe preſſed tenderly, ſaid, * 1 
ag know what my feclings are, at this 
zoment 3 could almoſt wiſh that circum- 
ſtances would admit of my ſhewing how truly 
and greatly I admire you, and that there 
were no bar to my ſon's wiſhes ;—but, as it 
is, I can only ſay, that your conduct lays me 
under very great obligations; and you - will 


add to them very much, if you will keep our 
preſent converſation ſecret from my fon.— 


My friend, Mrs. Hammond, has a numerous 
acquaintance, and 2 very reſpectable 


connexions 
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connexions ;—ſhe admires you as much as I 
do, and will be happy to find for you ſome 
eligible ſituation :—I am to ſee her again 
preſently, upon ſome buſineſs, and will, with 
your permiſſion, conſult her upon this oc- 
caſion.“ 


Ethelinda thanked Mrs. Ellis, and pre- 
ſent ly after, withdrew to her own apartment. 
Bitter, indeed, We her reflections.— 
Again to be thrown upon the world, when 
ſhe imagined herſelf ſecure of at leaſt an 
alylum, where ſhe enjoyed as much tran- 
quillity as the ſtate of her mind would, in 
her preſent circumſtances, allow of.” 


She had wntten to Miſs Elford upon her 
arrival at Mrs. Ellis's, and received an an- 
bver, in which that young lady expreſſed a 
great with to ſee. her, and begged, if poſſible, 
that ſhe would favour her with her company 
or a few days previous to her ſetting out for 
Warwickſhire, where ſhe was going to attend 
an aunt, who had been very ill, and with 

G 5 whom 
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whom ſhe was to go abroad, and meet he» 
uncle at Spa. 


Ethelinda had now an opportunity of 
_ complying with Miſs Elford's requeſt, and 
determined, in caſe ſhe did not ſoon hear of 
any fituation that would ſuit her, to adopt 
tome other mode of getting her living, as ſhe 


was multreſs of ſuch works as ſhe hopel 


would procure her a maintenance. Her 
greateſt ſear, from being unprotected, was 
the meeting again with Mr. Corbet, and 
being liable to his perſecutions ; but, as {he 
had heard nothing of him for ſome time, the 
flattered herſelf that he might be gone 
abroad, or at leaſt have beco me weary of pur. 
ſuing her. | 


She immediately wrote to Miſs Elford, of- 
fering to go to her in a few days. She had 
{carcely finiſhed the letter, when a ſervant 
informed her that Mrs. Ellis wiſhed to ſpeak 
to her. She ſent word that ſhe would im- 
mediately attend her, and according}y went 


down directly. 
She 


ant 
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She found her and Mrs. Hammond in 
deep conſultation.— They agreed, that it 
would be much better for Mr. Ellis not to 
know of her intended removal *till ſhe was 
gone ;—as Mrs. Ellis found, if he were 1n- 
formed of it, that it would raiſe his feelings 
to ſuch a degree, that he might throw off all 
reſtraint :— Whereas, when ſhe was really 
gone, and it was paſt his power to prevent it, 
Mrs. Ellis hoped his good ſenſe and recol- 
tection would enable him to act as he ought. 


It is very fortunate,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hammond, ©, that, at this moment, I know- 
of a fituation that will be a moſt eligible one: 
tor you but I think it beſt, if vou. will. 
confide ſo far in me, that you ſhould not. 
know, juſt for the preſent, where it is, 
er with whom.—Mrs.. Ellis can ſay you. 
are gone into the country ſhe does not 
know where to a friend, who, ſhe under- 
Hands, 18 going abroad.” 


Eben nadily agreed to this ; returned 
Mrs. Hammond many thanks, for the kind. 
intereſt ſhe took in her concerns, and de 

G clared 


he 
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clared herſelf perfectly willing to truſt to her 


judgment, in reſpect to the fituation ſhe of- 
fercd to procure for her. - 


Mrs . Hammond ſaid, ſhe would imme- 


d1 dy: write to her friend, who was gone out 
of town for a few days, and had no doubt of 


receiving ſuch an anſwer as they wiſhed, with 


which ſhe would immediately acquaint 


Ethelinda. Mrs. Hammond complimented 


her upon the generoſity of her conduct, and 
ſaid, few young women in her ſituation 
would have acted fo diſintereſtedly. Ethe- 


linda replied, that the could by no means 


take any merit to herſelf in the preſent caſe ; 


for the only ſacrifice ſhe made, was quitting 
Mrs. Ellis ;—and that was ſoftened by the 
conſideration, that in to doing, ſhe contri- 
buted to the reſtoration of her peace. 


Mrs. Ellis ſaid every thing handſome up- 
on the occaſion but begged ſhe would 
conduct herſelf in ſuch a manner towards 
her fon, as to give him no {ſuſpicion of what 
was intended, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Contaming a variety of occurrences, ſome of which, we hope, 
| may be thought intereſting, 
. * 


RS. ELLIS had a villa a very few 


miles diftant from London. — The. 


grounds were uncommonly pretty ;—and 


from them you ſaw, in many places, the 
principal objects of the metropolis to great 
advantage in ſome ſpots, catching a view 


of them hogly, through viltos, or clumps of 
trees. | 


3 


— 


— 


There was a root-houſe built with a great 
deal of . which, though in a very retired 
fituation, 
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ſituation, commanded from one part of it a 
view of London. 


She alten frequented this ſequeſtered 
{pot ;—and having found out that Ethelinda 


had ſome taſte for poetry, ſhe made a point 


of her writing a few lines, to be placed in it. 


She ſeldom went to reſide at this villa tilt 
pretty late in the ſpring, but often uſed to 
ſpend a day there, and return to town in the 
evening. 


Her ſon propoſed one of theſe excurſions, 
glad of any excuſe that procured him Ethe: 


linda's pee. 


Mrs. Ellis readily agreed to it, and invited 
Mrs. Hammond, who was now become a. 
oreat admurer, and real friend of Ethelinda, 
and pofſeſſed a ſteadineſs of ſentiment, upon 
ſuch points that never varied, without very 
good reaſon. 


When 
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When Mrs. Ellis was alone with Ethe- 
linda, fhe reminded her of the promiſed 
verſes.— And,” continued ſhe, I ſhalk 


now ſet a more particular value upon them, 


as they will be an additional ſource, my dear 
Miſs Claremont, of my grateful remem- 
brance of you.” 


The day was extremely fine, and all the 
party arrived at Elm-Grove, perfectly diſ— 
poſed to be pleaſed. 


- Mrs. Ellis, underſtanding that Ethelinda 


had complied with her requeſt in regard to 
the verſes, when the party walked to the 
root-houſe, deſired they might be produced. 
Ethelinda, hoping due allowance might be 
made, as ſhe did not profeſs to be a poet, 
gave Mrs. Ellis the following lines :—But it 
will be proper to mention, that on a tablet, 

over the door of the root-houte, was in- 


ſeribed 


SACRED 
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SACRED TO CONTEMPLATION. 


YOU, who are led to this ſerene retreat, 
Where CoNTEMPLATION holds unrivaPd ſway, 
STOP! if REFLECTION you would dread to meet, 
And from her rigid mandates ſhrink away. = IN 


But if a vot'ry, at ſoft pleaſures fane, 
(Allur'd by yon proud City's tempting powers) th 


From day to day you join the thoughtleſs train, Ju 

And in illuſion waſte life's choiceſt hours. th 
| [ac 
"Tis YOU who chiefly want reflection's aid; de. 


Bow, then, to CONTEMPLATION's power ſublime; 
HERE— be your vows, with pious fervour, paid, 
And REFORMATION ſhall redeem your time. 


But if curſed AraTHY pervade your breaſt, 
And veil it *gainſt Gonvidion's Heav'nly light, e 
The Goddeſs, HERE, your off' rings will deteſt, 


| Nor with one fav'ring ſmile your vows requite, M 
ä Neon 
And yet, fair Virtue may have ſcatter'd ſeeds, err 


Which, in your barren mind, uncheriſh'd lie; 
Or, choak'd by diſſipation's baleful weeds, 
IJluſt ſpring to life, and bloſſom but to die. 

Then 
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Then enter HERE—to CONTEMPLATION bend; 


Her power can raiſe the ſeed which Virtue ſows x 


From folly's blights the tender plant defend, 
"Till vig'rous, as the tow'ring oak, it grows. 


Diſpoſed to approve of every thing Ethe- 
unda did, Mr. Ellis was charmed with her 


juſtice to ſay, that ſhe always wrote every 


ladies were pleaſed; and Mrs. Ellis, taking 
ber hand, privately whiſpered, © the more I 
ee you, the leſs I wonder at my ſon's ad- 
miration and attachment; and am perſuad- 


ed, that time, joined to the method you ſo 
generouſly adopt, can alone enable him to 


recover his peace of mind. 
Mr. Ellis and Mrs. Hammond immediately 


coming up to them, the converſation was in- 
rupted, 


The 


performance, and gave them more credit 
than perhaps Hey deſerved; though it is but 


thing of that kind almoſt extempore.— The 
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The day paſſed pleaſantly ; and in the 
evening they returned to town. 


This was Thurſday ; and on the Satur- 


day, Ethelinda received an anſwer from Mit 


Elford, expreſſive of the ſatisfaction ſhe had 
in the hopes of ſeeing her, and begging of 
her to ſet out as ſoon as ſhe poſſibly could, 


after receiving her letter. 


Ethelinda immediately communicated the 
contents to Mrs. Ellis, and reſolved to ſet 
out on Monday.—She determined to go in 
the poſt-coach, as ſhe conſidered it much 


ſafer than a poſt-chaiſe. She now employed 


herſelf in packing up her things, but it had 
been agreed they ſhould be ſent to Mrs. 
Hammond's, in the firſt inſtance, and from 
thence to Ethelinda, wherever the might be. 


As the time drew near for leaving the quiet 
aſylurn ſhe had found with Mrs. Ellis, {hs 
could not help fecling very unhappy.. Tis 
tioughts of ſeeing Miſs Elford, for whom 


{he 
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ſhe had conceived a ſincere regard, in ſome 
degree mitigated her feelings. 


While ſhe was employed in her room on 
Sunday, Mrs. Ellis went to her; and after 
having expreſfed extreme ſatisfaction at every 
part of her conduct fince ſhe had been with 


her, preſented her with an inlaid box, which 


ihe begged Ethelinda would accept as a keep- 
fake, from her.—Mrs. Ellis haſtily withdrew, 
before Ethelinda had time to open 1t. She 
immediately examined the contents, and 
found bank notes to the amount of a hun- 
dred pounds. Her feelings were much gra- 
tied at this mark of generoſity, but were 


repugnant to the accepting of any thing ;— 


however, left ſhe thould ſeem to be inſlu- 
enced by pride or pique, ſhe determined to 
retain twenty pounds ; and folding up the 
other notes, incloſed them in a letter to Mrs. 
Ellis, expreſſive of her gratitude but aſ- 
ſuring her, that, as ſhe had not occafion for 
her bounty, ſhe could not bear the thoughts 
of being ſo much over-paid it would, to 
herlelf at leaſt, have the appearance of re- 

ceiving 
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ceiving a reward for acting in the manner 
ſhe was, by every principle, bound to do.— 
She determined, in order to avoid any alter- 


cation, not to have her letter delivered *till 


the was gone, and that ſhe would leave it 
with Mrs. Ellis's maid, to give her miſtreſs 


the next morning. 


Mrs. Ellis had rclolved to take no leave of 
Ethelinda at night.—The ſervants had been 
ted to underſtand that ſhe was going to pay a 


ſhort viſit to a friend. 


Early in the morning, Ethelinda went in 
Mrs. Ellis's carriage to the ſtage-coach, 
where ſhe found two women and an old man, 


as her companions, and with them ſhe ar- 
rived ſafe at a village about five miles from 
Miis Elford's, to which place ſhe took a 
poſt-chaiſe, and was ſoon welcomed by her 
friend, with every mark of ſincere pleaſure, 


Our poor Heroine here paſſed ſeveral 
happier days than any ſhe had known for a 
great while for though ſhe had lived at 

Mrs 


EFFECT ( 


Mrs. Ellis's free from apprehenſions, and 


conſequently comparatively happier than ſhe = A g 
had latterly been, yet her ſociety was not | f 1 | 
productive of that fort of ſatisfaction which 1 4 
reſults from the intercourſe of a friendſhip | | 
that mutual inclination had dictated, and BY 
reaſon approved. | 1 5 


Mis Elford found very great pleaſure in 1 
Uthelinda's company. —She admired her E| 
more and more, and expreſſed the moſt ex, 'Þ 
treme regret at being {o circumſtanced, as | 
not to be able, at preſent, to offer her a con- f 


he thould look forward to her return to 


ſtant alylum.—At the fame time faid, that | 1 
England with double pleaſure, in the ex- 
a 


pectation of having her continued ſociety.— WA 

They promiſed to correfpond conſtantly ;— | i 1 . 
and Mis Elford ſaid, that ſhe felt leſs anxious 1 = 
n regard to the ſituation Ethelinda was | ; tut | 
likely to have, in conſequence of Mrs. 1 | 
Hammond's recommendation, as {he hoped 5 5 
it would be but of ſhort duration, FE 


6 


When 


ws *% 
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When Ethelinda had been about a week 
with Miſs Elford, ſhe received a letter 
from Mrs. Hammond, which ſaid, that ſhe 
had ſettled every thing with her friend, and 
defired Miſs Claremont to come to town as 
ſoon as poſſible, as the lady was going into 
the country in four or five days, and withed 
for her company. Mrs. Hammond deſired 
Ethelinda would call at her houſe in the firſt 
' inſtance, and that they would immediately 
after go to her friend's, 


However unwilling Miſs Elford and Ethe- 


linda were to part, it was agreed ſhe ſhould 
ſet out the following day, particularly as 
Maſs Elford had received a meſſage from her 
aunt, defiring ſhe would loſe no time in 
coming to her. 


As they were walking in the garden in the 
evening, Miſs Elford ſaid, © that obelſk 
which I am leading you to, I wiſh to walk 


round, before I ſet out on my journey. lt 


was erected by my poor uncle, in melancholy 
remembrance of thoſe, who, I fear, now only 
live 


10 
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bye in his memory. told you before, that 
he mourned, in ſecret, ſome ſorrowful events, 
that caſt a gloom over his life. —He has, in 
{ome degree, imparted them to me.—He 
had particular reaſons for not doing fo ſoon- 
er; but he has now ſome clue by which he 
hopes to hear of a loſt child ; 
from it's earlieſt infancy. 


jloſt to him, 


Ethelinda trembled, and felt a thrilling 
ſenſation of anxiety upon a ſubject fo ſimilar 
to her own ſituation. | 


Was it a {on or a daughter?“ cried ſhe, _ 
A daugtfter,” returned Miſs Elford ;— nn 
but I am not at liberty to explain any fur- FS 
ther particulars at preſent.—A time may 
come when that reſtraint will be taken off, 1 
and I will then ſatisfy your curioſity.“ 4 1 i 


Ethelinda was agitated ;—ſhe was inclin- 
cl, at that moment, to reveal every circum- 
ſtance of her own ſituation to Miis Elford ; 
but ſhe pauſed, and was fo much affected 
from the ideas that crowded upon her mind, 

| that 
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that ſhe could not ſpeak.—Juſt then, a re. 
lation of Miſs Elford's joined them, deſir. 
ing to {peak to her upon particular buſineſ,, 


He detained her a conſiderable time, during 


which, Ethelinda reſolved upon writing the 
particulars of her hiſtory, as far as the knew 
of it, to Miſs Elford ;—and ſhe indulged 
herſelf in the hope, that ſhe might, at laſt, 
have the ſupreme happineſs of finding her 


parents and family. — Perhaps it was not the 


leaſt delightful part of the ſenſation, 1t'; 


being accompanied with ſome expectation 


that ſhe might be thought not unworthy, 
even by the mother of Lord Beautort.—She 


had ſcarcely pleaſed herſelf with this reflec- 
tion, when ſhe began to feel hurt at not hear: 


ing from him. Much more than ſufficient 
time had elapſed, and he had promiſed to 
write ;—but the fault might lie in the poſt; 
and if fo, he would be ſurpriſed at not hearing 
from her; and bclieving ſhe was averſe from 
receiving his letters, would write to her no 


more :—Or his mother, finding out his at- 


tachment, might have inſiſted upon his not 
correſponding 
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correſponding with her ;—yet ſhe thought 
nothing would prevent his writing, accord- 
ing to his promiſe—at leaſt once.—Should 
then that letter have unfortunately miſcar- 
ried, ſhe might never hear from him again. 
Theſe ideas cruſhed the bloſſoms of hope 
that ſhe was beginning to cheriſh, and ſhe 
retired to reſt with a mind little calculated 
to obtain it. 
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In which there is but little a character which perhaps ſome 

of our readers may think applicable to the whole book. 
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HE next morning ſhe aroſe very early, Neat 
and was accompanied by Miſs Elford, I 
in her chaiſe, to the village from which the t 
ſtage-coach ſet out to London, where, with- 
out having met with any interruption to her 
Journey, or any intereſ ing event, ſhe arrived 
ſafe, and immediately proceeded in a 
hackney-coach to Mrs. Hammond's. 


| She was received by that lady with marks '"* 
of real friendſhip ; for though ſhe was, in 
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many reſpects, what may be called an odd 
woman, yet ſhe had a great many good 
points in her character, and was particularly 
pleated with any one in whom ſhe perceived 


traits of generoſity, and a diſpoſition void of 


that general uſurper of the mind, ſelf-in- 
tereſt. | 


and rendered ſuſpicious, by having felt the 
bitter ſting of ingratitude from thoſe who 
owed her every affectionate attention but 
who, ſatisfied with an avowal of their obli- 
gations, and conſidering that as ample re— 


payment for the moſt liberal kindneſs, did 


not ſcruple acting by her in ſuch a manner, 
45 cruelly wounded their benefactreſs. Such 
conduct naturally prejudiced, and, in ſome 
degree, warped the mind and ſentiments of 
Irs. Hammond; but it did not render her 


chaps ſhe venerated oppoſite characters, 
s en the chanced to find them, in à ſtill 


rater degree than ſhe would otherwiſe have 
Ne, 
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Mrs. Hammond's temper had been ſoured, 
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She had, from many circumſtances, con- 
ceived a very high opinion of our Heroine, 
and had painted her in fuch bright colours, 
as made the lady, to whom ſhe had men- 
tioned her, anxious to receive her. 


It was Mrs. Hammond's determination 
not to let Etnelinda know to whom ſhe was 
going, till they arrived at the houſe.—ln 
conſequence of it, nothing more paſſed upon 
the ſubject of her future ſituation, than an 
aſſurance that it had every proſpect of oY 
Plcafant and bencſicial to her. 


Ethelinda inquired after Mrs. Lilis, and 
expreſſed real regard for her. 


Mrs. Hammond ſaid, “ that the morning 


Ethelinda went away, upon her not appear 
ing at breakfaſt, Mr. Pls anxiouſly 1nquired 
where ſhe was ?—His mother gravely rc 
phed, My dear Richard, there are many 
reaſons that rendered Miſs Claremoat's long 
er continuance with me improper she 
gone 1nto the country, to a friend who is ver 
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ſoon going abroad, and I do not expect to 
fee her for a conſiderable time, and never in 
the ſituation ſhe has been with me. 


Mr. Ellis coloured ;—the tears ſtarted to 
his eyes ;—he aroſe, and went to the window. 
After ſtaying there ſome minutes, in evident 
agitation, he returned to His feat. 


] am at this moment, Madam,” iaid he, 


« under the influence of ſuch complicated 
and painful ſenſations, that I fear I ſhall ill 


expreſs what I with to fay ;—though I am 
well aware, that you are too ſenſible not to 


know the imperfections to which the paſſions 


of human nature render us liable, and are too 


candid and humane not to make allowances 


for them. 


« Influenced by this idea, I will make a 


free confeſſion ;—for though I may be cul- 


pable in ſuffering the uncommon merits and 


perfections of Mils Claremont to have made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on me, as almoſt to 
undermine my reaton. and honour ;—yet, 
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under fo great a temptation, 1 think I am 
not void of excuſe. 

I am too honeſt, either to deny or en- 
deavour to hide the truth; and J have too 
high an opinion of you, not to believe that 
I ſhall obtain your pardon for the uneaſineſs 
I have given you. As a proof of my fincerity 
and future intentions, I will not aſk where 
he is gone. I promiſe you never to attempt 
ſeeing her again but I will return to Ox- 
ford for a ſhort time, and truſt that I ſhall 
come back again with ſuch ſentiments as 
will merit your approbation, and render me, 
in ſome degree, worthy of being your ſon.” 

« You have ſecured my approbation at 
this moment,” exclaimed Mrs. Ellis.— 
« Yes, my ſon, it requires the moſt active 
and exalted powers to ſtop ſhort in the path 
of intoxicating error, at the check of virtue. 
Such are your's :—But 1 will not enter upon 
a ſubject which your own good ſenſe makes 
you ſuch an ample maſter of :—Go to Ox- 
ford for a time; and when you return, I 
have not a doubt of it's being with ſuch ſen- 
timents, as will not only have my warmeſt 

approbation, 


ly 
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: approbation, but ſecure your own laſting 


happineſs.” 
He is a worthy young man,” continued 


Mrs. Hammond; and 1 cannot help ex- 
preſſing a wonder at your ſeeming ſo inſen- 


ſible to his merits ; but perhaps it was F 

Our Heroine did not chuſe, juſt now, to 
ſatisfy the ſtill lurking curioſity of Mrs. 
Hammond ; yet, feeling how greatly ſhe 
was obliged to her, ſhe thought a total re- 
ſerve ſeemed either like ingratitude, or a con- 


{ciouſneſs that ſhe could not confide in her, | 


without riſking her good opinion. 


ce At ſome future period,” ſaid Ethelinda, 


interrupting her, © I will trouble you with 


the incidents of my life. At preſent I have 
ſome reaſons for not doing ſo; but flatter 
myſelf, when J am at liberty to acquaint you 


with them, my conduct will, in all eſſential 


points, meet with your approbation.“ 

I dare believe it will,” replied Mrs. 
Hammond; © and ſhould the fituation, I am 
now placing you 1n, turn out contrary to my 
H 4 expectations, 
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expectations, I will uſe my beft endeavours 
to find out ſome other for you.“ 


Ethelinda expreſſed what ſhe felt—the 
greateſt gratitude; and Mrs. Hammond 
thought, though gratitude was a flower too 
frequently blighted in the bud, that when it, 
by chance, did come to perfection, it's ſweet- 
neſs excelled all others; and ſhe was dil- 
poſed to give credit to our Heroine for ſin- 
cerity. „„ 


In the morning, ſoon after breakfaſt, Mrs, 
Hammond ordered a carriage, and ſet out 
In it with Ethelinda, directing the coachman 
to drive to Groſvenor- ſquare.— They ar- 
rived at a moſt ſuperb houſe; but ſtill Mrs. 
Hammond preſerved a profound filence, as 
to the name of the lady to whom it be- 
longed. 9 


They were ſhewn through the moſt mag- 
nificent apartments into a room, where 4 

very elegant woman, apparently about forty, 
was 


* 
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was by herſelf, reading.—She 'roſe upon 


their entrance. 


ce J have brought you, Madam,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Hammond: * my young friend, who is pre- 
pared to attend your Grace from this mo- 
ment; and I flatter myſelf, that the preface 
to my book, looking at Ethelinda, will lead 
you to expect well of it's contents. 

« It was my whim, for which, indeed, 
had ſome reaſons, not entirely whimſical, to 
keep her 1gnorant of the name of the perſon 
to whom ſhe was coming ; but now 1t will 
be neceſſary for me to tell her, that ſhe has 
the honour of being introduced to the 
Ducheſs of Sutherland.” 


During the time Mrs. Hammond was 
ſpeaking, the Ducheſs had ſurveyed Ethe- 
linda with more earneſtneſs than was quite 
conſiſtent with her uſual politeneſs. 


« I am inclined to think,” faid the 
Ducheſs, * that if the book bears any com- 
pariſon with the preface, I thall be ſo much 

| H 5 Intereſted, 
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intereſted in, and ſo fond of reading it, that 
ſhall diſcard the reſt of my library.“ 
Ethelinda, courtſeying, and colouring with 
pleaſure, replied, © If my abilities ſhould 
but keep pace with my endeavours to de- 
- ſerve your Grace's favour, I cannot doubt 
but that I ſhall have the happineſs to ob- 
tain it. C1 

« am much obliged by your coming ſo 
early this morning,” ſaid the Ducheſs ;— 
« for the Duke has determined to ſet off 
to-morrow, and I have many little things 
which I wiſh Miſs Claremont to abit me 1n 
arranging to-day.” 

„Well,“ cried Mrs. Hammond, “ I will 
take my leave of you both.” 

« No,” anſwered the Ducheſs ; “ if you 
go away now, you mult promiſe to return 
and dine with us—for it will be the laſt you 
will ſee of your young friend for a great 
while, unleſs ſhe has more influence than I 
have, and can perſuade you to viſit Mel- 
worth Caſtle.” 

« It is poſſible, returned Mrs. Ham- 
mond, I may have that honour in the 

courſe 
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courſe of the ſummer, I am ſure I ſhall not 
want inducements.”” 
« Well,” replied the Ducheſs, I ſhall 
_ conſider that as a — and not fail of 
reminding you of it. 


Mrs. Hammond then *roſe to go, pro- 
miſing to return again to dinner. 


It may not be improper, by a little anti- 
cipation, to let our readers into the principal 
characters in the family, where our Heroine 
will probably remain ſome time. — This we 
ſhall do in the next chapter. 
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CHAP. IX. 


In which, if there be not much to intereſt, we truſt there is 
nothing to diſpleaſe the Reader, 


1 Se Duke of Sutherland was naturally 
of a warm temper, which, in the early 
part of life, perhaps made him more intereſt- 
ing; but as it gathered ſtrength, and, from 
various cauſes, became leſs under controul, 
he was generally more feared than loved; 
yet his qualifications made him deſerve and 
receive reſpect. | 


45 


fi 
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He poſſeſſed a ſtrong and improved un- 
derſtanding, and flattered himſelf that he did 
not feel too forcibly the dignity and honours 
that he claimed from a long line of illuſtrious 
anceſtors ;—yet this was, in reality, the 
darkeft ſhade in his character :—With an 


idea that he wa a enemy to the height of 


ariſtocratic ſentiments, he was, in fact, an 
invincible ariſtocrat. 


Hereditary honours he held in the higheſt 
eſtimation ; and if, in his opinion, they did 
not take the lead of every other advantage, 
he thought every other advantage incom- 
plete without them. — Vet he was too ſen- 


ſible, and too well-bred, to let thoſe preju- 
dices affect his manners, though they ſtrong- 


ly biaſſed his actions. — Thoſe, therefore, 
who only converied with him, unleſs 


gifted with particular penetration, remained 


ignorant of this—his prevailing foible ;— 
but to his family, or to thoſe with 
whom he was connected, it was thoroughly 
known, He was by nature generous, and 
from pride magnificent ; his fortune was 
princely, 
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princely. In material points, he ſeldom fub- 


mitted to the will of others—but in trifling 


ones, very often, from a conſciouſneſs, that, 


as he might do as he pleaſed, even his ſub- 


miſſion was his own choice; and as he was 
not ill-tempered, he received a ſelf gratifica- 
tion in the compliance. 
He was very liable to ſevere and dan- 
gerous diſorders in his ſtomach, which un- 
eaſineſs or hurry would often bring on.— He 
reſpected, and almoſt adored the Ducheſs, 
and looked up to her as one of the moſt per- 
fect of human beings—which, in fact, ſhe 
was. 


To an underſtanding of the firſt rate, ſhe 


united good temper and general philan- 


thropy.— If ſhe had caught any of the infec- 
tion of pride from the Duke, ſhe ſoftened it 


with ſo much benevolence, that 1t only gave 
a poignant finiſh ta her good qualities. 


Elegant in her mind and manners—high- 
ly accompliſhed—ſurrounded with ſplendor; 
0 married 
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married to a man whom ſhe loved, and who 
was perfectly ſenſible of, and attentive to her 
merits, it muſt be ſuppoſed that the Ducheſs 
of Sutherland had no with ungratified ; but 
it was not the caſe ; her anxiety for children 
was a conſtant ſource of ditquietude, and 
ever clouded her moſt brilliant proſpects.— 
She envied even her pooreſt tenant who had 
them, and would ſigh for the want of that 
one gratification, in the midſt of all the ble{- 
ſings that ſurrounded her. 


She had paſſed a great deal of time abroad, 

when the Duke had been engaged there in a 

public capacity. Since his laſt acquiſition 

of title and fortune, he had reſigned his em- 

> MW ployments ;—and, upon their determining 

to paſs that ſummer at Melworth Caſtle, the 

- E Ducheſs reſolved to take ſome perſon who 

t ſhould be well recommended to her as a 
e | companion. | 
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Not having any children, the Duke re- 
garded and treated Lord Melworth, Who 
was his couſin, as his heir. 
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With every accompliſhment that could 
grace, and every virtu2 that could exalt 
mankind, Lord Melworth claimed every 
title to diſtinction. 


The Ducheſs felt an equal regard for 


him with the Duke, and was always as much 


pleaſed with his company. — Buſineſs had en- 
gaged him for ſome months; but they hoped 

it would not be much longer before he vill , 

ſited Melworth Caſtle. t 

8 t 

Having now made a long digreſſion, by ö 


way of indulging the curioſity (if any curio- , 
ſity they have) of our readers, with a little 
premature knowledge, we muſt return to 1 
our Heroine, whom we left with the Duch- 


0 
eſs, juſt after the departure of Mrs. Ham- . 
mond. ſt 


Ethelinda was, of courſe, greatly pleaſed t. 
with the appearance of her new ſituation. -I te 
It brought her back again to that elegance 
to which ſhe had been ſo long accuſtomed, fa 


and ſeemed to promiſe comforts ſhe had been 
for 
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for ſome time deprived of.—She was, how- 
ever, too ſenfible not to be well aware of 
their inſtability, well knew the uncertain- 
ty of her ſituation, and, from experience, 
telt the too great probability, that ſome un- 


foreſeen occurrence might cauſe her moſt 


flattering proſpects to end in diſappoint- 
ment. 


When the Ducheſs had determined to 


| take a companion, ſhe immediately applied 


to Mrs. Hammond, whoſe judgment ſhe 
thought, would exactly point out the pro- 
per perſon for her purpole. She knew 
thoſe ſort of connexions often became an 
incumbrance ; but, as it was ſo amply in 
her power to make a recompence for any 
change in her mind, ſhe did not conſider it 
as much objection againſt trying how far ſhe 
ſhould derive amuſement from fuch a plan ; 
and preferred taking an entire flranger to 
the inviting any lady of her acquaintance 
to accompany her, whom ſhe could not ſo 
eafily get rid of, and who would not feel the 
fame defire to ſtudy her inclinations. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Hammond had ſpoken highly in fa- 
vour of Ethelinda, but had not mentioned 
the uncommon beauty of her perſon. —The 
Ducheſs was therefore ſtruck in a very great 
degree, by her appearance, and ſtill more by 
her clegance of manners. 


Mrs. Hammond would gladly have told 
her hiſtory, had ſhe knownit ; but not Know- 
ing it, ſhe only mentioned the commence- 
ment of their acquaintance at Mrs. Ellis's, 
and her having ſeen ſeveral traits in Miß 
_ Claremont's character, which had done her 

great credit. 


The Ducheſs was ſoon of opinion, that 
ſomething very particular muſt have occa- 
ſioned Ethelinda's being in ſuch a ſituation; 
but was much too well bred, and poſſeſſed 
too much delicacy, to give the ſlighteſt hint 
that ſhe had any curioſity upon that point. 


« If,” ſaid the Dutcheſs, taking Ethelindi 
by the hand, I am not more miſtaken than 
ever I yet was in my life, [ ſhall, by the ac- 

quiſition 
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quifition of your company, ſpend a very 
pleaſant ſummer at Melworth Caſtle ; and 
the diſappointment will be very great to my- 
elf, if you have not ſoon a conſiderable in- 
tereſt in my heart.“ 


There was ſomething in her way of ſpeak- 
ing, when the Ducheſs was particularly in- 
tereſted, uncommonly attracting; and there 
ſeemed a growing affection, united wita ſuch 
grace and ſoftneſs in her manner, that pene- 
trated to the heart of Ethelinda, and rouſed 
her moſt tender eln. 


0 If, Madam,” with tears gliſtening in her 
eyes, I ſhould fail of being ſo fortunate as 
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Joo convince you how ambitious I am of your al 

220d opinion, and how truly I ſhall value it, K 
U 


0 | ſhall conſider that failure among the great- 1 
eſt of my misfortunes :—*© And (continued 11 
ſhe! 1 have known, though {0 young, very 
great ones. 


She ſpoke this with conſiderable agitation. 
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« We will not advert to paſt misfortunes,” Il 
rephed the Ducheſs, again preſſing her | 
hand“ It is the lot of humanity to meet 
with them in every ſtation.— Whatever | 
your's have been, I can almoſt anſwer for it, 
they were unmerited but we will look to 
brighter E 

« Forgive me,” exclaimed Ethelinda, « for} 
having, in conſequence of feeling your kind- 
neſs as I ought to feel it, been hurried to the 
preſumption I was guilty of. am aſhamed + 
of having given ſuch a ſpecimen of my be- 


haviour, as ſo ſoon to require forgivenets ;— | 
it will give your 2805 1 ear, an unfavour | 
able en of me.” 


No,” returned the Ducheſs ; * you mult] | 
ww differently to make me think ung] 1 
favourably of you but come to my apart] « 
ment, and aſſiſt me in ſelecting ſome book ! 
that I with to carry with us.—You lo 1 
reading, I underſtand, and read, I hear, u. 
commonly well.” ˖ 

« Mrs. Hammond's partiality, Madan 
has, in the latter inſtance, 1 fear, gone be 

youll 
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yond the fact though I love reading better 
than any other amuſement.“ 
« Do you not play upon ſome inſtru- 
ment?“ 
« Yes, Madam, both the piano-forte and 
Do you indeed play upon the harp !— 
Have you one?“ 
- No, Madam, I now have not.” 
am very glad,” replied the Ducheſs, 
„that you have mentioned this circum- 
-M {tznce.—lI am going out this morning, and 
- hope you will have no objection to go with 
me, and we will get the beſt we can for the 
preſent. —The Duke will be quite delighted, 
tl when he knows you play on the harp.— We 
n muſt get ſome muſic too but we will or- 
ut. der the carriage immediately, as we ſhall not 
have too much time before dinner. Your 
ol trunks are to come this evening from Mrs. 
un Hammond's, as they muſt g0 with our 
things to-morrow.“' 


1 


The carriage was ſoon ready, and they ſet 
off Hopping. 


Ethelinda 
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Ethelinda would rather not have gone; 


ſhe dreaded leſt any unlucky chance ſhould 


throw her again in Mr. Corbet's way; but 
ſhe hoped, as they were to be out but a ſhort 
time, ſhe ſhould eſcape ſo great a misfor- 
tune. 


The Ducheſs, among other places, went 
to ſeveral muſic ſhops, and at laſt found a 


pretty good harp for Ethelinda, which ſhe 
hired for the preſent. She ſtopped at Young 
Grey's, and purchaſed the moſt faſhionable 


necklace and ear-rings ; from thence went 
to Mrs. Forreſtier's (her milliner) and ordered 
ſeveral of the moſt faſhionable articles, with 


ſome beautiful muſlin for gowns, all which 


ſhe preſented to Ethelinda, feeling a preju- 
dice in her favour, that ſhe wiſhed to make 
appear, and determined to give her conſe- 
quence 1n the family, by treating her with 
drſtinction herſelf. 


When they returned home, it was ſo late, 
they had hardly time to make any al- 


teration in their dreſs but a great deal 
Was 


m 
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was not neceflary ; and Ethelinda ſoon ap- 
peared in the drawing-room, where ſhe found 
Mrs. Hammond in cloſe converſation with 
the Ducheſs. —Ethelinda was going to re- 
tire again, when the Ducheſs, in the moſt 


oracious and inſinuating manner, defired ſhe 
would come in. 


« I am only engaged,” continued ſhe, 
in returning my thanks to Mrs. Ham- 


mond, for the treaſure ſhe has diſcovered 
or me.“ 


Juſt then the Duke, whom Ethelinda had 
not ſeen before, entered. His figure was 
legant, but it inſpired awe. His manner 
was graceful, though accompanied with a 
ort of reſerve that fet moſt people at a dit- 


© Fance :—But when he ſpoke, it generally was 
” ith that eaſe and complacency that rather 
h ncouraged familiarity than reſtraint. He 
owed, and ſpoke to Mrs. Hammond.— 
he Ducheſs then introduced Mits Clare- 
e, FÞont.—As he made his bow to her, he ſur- 
- eyed her with particular attention :—Spoke 
A 


to 
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to her very politely, but ſaid nothing more 
than might be expected on the occaſion. 


The day paſſed pleaſantly ; and Ethelinda 
made a very favourable impreſhon upon the 
minds of the whole party. 


Early the next morning, they ſet out— 
the Duke and Ducheſs, and Ethelinda, in 
the coach—and. the Ducheſs's two wo- 
men, with the Duke's valet, in a poſt-chaiſe. 

There is a young woman, who is niece 
to one of my houſe-keepers in the country,” 
ſaid the Ducheſs, © who will, I have been 
thinking, be a fit perſon to attend upon 
you, Miſs Claremont -I am fure you wil 
be ne with her —ſhe is amiable and in- 
telligent.“ 

Ethelinda, returning many thanks, ſaid, 
&« ſhe required very little attendance ;—ſhe 
had fo long been uſed to attend upon herſelf, 
that ſhe found no difficulty in it.” 

« But,” replied the Ducheſs, * I wiſh for 
employment for this girl, and can find none 
that I ſhall think fo eligible.” 

When 
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When they ſtopped to dine the fecond 
day, while dinner was getting ready, the 
Duke propoſed a walk to ſome ruins, which 
he was very deſirous of ſeeing, When they 
got there, he ſaid that he muſt ſend ſome 
one to take a ſketch of them. 


_ Ethelinda mentioned, that ſhe had tome 
little knowledge of drawing in that ſtile ;— 
and if his Grace would permit her, the could 
Don take a ſketch, and finiſh it another 

time. The Duke ſeemed pleaied with the 


: propoſal. She happened to have a pencil 
aud paper, and ſoon convinced him that 
"If the was a very maſterly performer. He 


was extremely pleaſed, and ſaid, he ſhould 
often deſire her to exert her genius in 


that way. 


%% From that time he appeared to unbend, 
he and entered very pleaſantly into converſation 
elt, on painting. —Ethelinda's remarks convinced 
him of her knowledge and love of that art; 
for and he at times appeared quite delighted 
One | 
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with her, which always ſeemed to give the 
Ducheſs particular ſatisfaction. 


In the evening of the third day fror: their 


letting out, they arrived in the midſt of ring- 
ing of bells, and bonfires, at MELworTH 
CASTLE. 


This famous Caftle and domain had been 


for ages in the noble family to whom it now 
belonged 


It had ſtood the ravages of time, and it's 
foundations had witneſſed the various revo- 
lations of many centuries.—The contem- 
plative obſerver might exclaim, * Since theſe 
ſtones were cemented together, what changes 
have the balcful uncurbed paſſions of man- 
kind wrought.—In conſequence of them, 
what deſolation has covered the land—bar- 
bariſm has not committed more atrocious 
deeds than ambition ;—and civilization has 
often proved itſelf an abettor of cruelty, as 
religion has of inhumanity.“ 


Nothing 


JUS 


as 


ung 
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Nothing could exceed the magnificence 
of the Caſtle ;—and Mr. Burke would have 
allowed, that it united the beautiful and the 
ſublime. —The building was a quadrangle ; 
the baſement ſtory was the part chiefly inha- 
bited by the family, except on particular oc- 
caſions, and that was uncommonly lofty, 
and the apartments ſplendid. —W hat were 
called the ſhew apartments, were indeed 
princely. The preſent Duke had only. been 
in poſſeſſion of it a icw months, but reſolved, 
from the moment it became his, to make it 
his reſidence for a conſiderable part of the 
year. 


The ideas of true ancient nobility were 
all his own, and he conſidered it as a fort of 
duty to live among his dependants. —He 
ſelt that it was his own fault, if he were not 
reſpected by them, but that it was impoſ- 
ible he could be fo, unleſs he lived among 
them, and that his real conſequence rank 
not be ſo great * 1 where elſe. 


I 2 The 
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The morning after their arrival was em- 


ployed 1n ſurveying this magnificent pile of 


building.—It had not received any diminu- 
tion from it's laſt poſſeſſor, who indeed, on 
the contrary, had ſpent immenſe fums in 


decorating the apartments. - Some of them | 
had been kept up in their ancient ſtile, while 


others had been moderniſed with al! the ele- 
gance that taſte and expence could give 
them. | | 


The park was extenſive and beautiful, — 
Hills and valleys diverſified the ſcene ; and 


the adjacent woods with a large lake and 


very fine river united to render the proſpect 
every thing that nature could beſtow. 


One ſcene in it put Ethelinda in mind of 


her beloved Newton Hall, and ſhe tecret!; 


reſolved to pay it many viſits. It was at on: 
part of the lake, where there was a conſider: 
able fall of water, almoſt ſurrounded by 
wood, that ſeemed nearly impervious. 


There was a rock on one fide, with a caverl 


cut entirely through it, and fo fituated, tha 
8 whe 
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when. you were in it, water appeared at each 
end of the viſta. 


There were ſeveral large chaſms in the 
cavern, any one of which, Ethelinda thought, 


might eaſily be converted into a beautiful 


grotto; and ſhe was not without hopes of 
perſuading the Ducheſs to make one, and 
let her have, in ſome degree, the direction 
of it. 


The Ducheſs became fonder of her every 
day, and the Duke appeared, in the highelt 


degree, equally pleaſed with her. 


It was the Ducheſs's cuſtom to be, for 
two hours after breakfaſt alone ; after that 
period, Ethelinda either walked with her, 
or read to her ;—and after dinner, or rather 
before tea time, the Ducheſs likewiſe retired 
for an hour, and the evening was uſually 
ſpent en famille. 


Echelinda would have been very happy in 
this ſituation, had ſhe never known Lord 
1 3 Beaufort ; 
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Beaufort; but though ſhe uſed every en- 
deavour, and exerted her ſtrong underſtand- 
ing to it's utmoſt, ſhe continually felt the 
impoſſibility of baniſhing him fo far from 
her mind, as to recover more than tolerable 
tranquillity. Indecd, at times, ſhe would 
retire to the lonely ſpot we have juſt deſcrib- 
ed ;—indulge herſelf with looking at his pic- 
ture, and ruminate upon paſt Occurrences, 


'till ſhe was bathed in tears. — Her never 


having heard from him hurt her very great- 
Iv; and whether this aroſe from deſign or 
accident waz unknown to her—the ef- 
fect was the fame. —Her beloved Mr. Hall 
was Joſt to her. In vain had ſhe written to 
bim repeatedly, She feared he was no 
more. —— Miſs Elford, and the worthy Mrs. 
Fletcher, were all the friends ſhe could 
boaſt of in the world; and they were ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, as to be unable, at preſent, to 
render her much ſervice. 


She uſed frequently to take her harp, and 
go to one of the caverns in the rock, which 
the called the Hermit's cell. 


She 
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She had been fitting there one morning, 
when a ſervant informed her that the 
Ducheſs wiſhed to ſee her. Always anxious 
to obey her commands, ſhe immediately 
haſtened to the Caſtle. 


&« I fent for you, my dear,” ſaid the 
Ducheſs, «to beg you to write a letter for 
me, in conſequence of the arrival of our 
couſin, Lord Melworth, who is juſt come, 
and is now upon buſineſs with the Duke.—1 
do afture you (continued the Duchets) you 
muſt ſteel your heart againſt his attractions; 
for, as he is pre-engaged, continued ſhe, 
ſmiling, it would not be fair to let him give 
full ſcope to ſuch powers, without applying 
an antidote to them.” 


« ] am obliged to your Grace for the 


caution ; though I may aſſure you, that I 
ſhall be in no danger,” returned Ethelinda, 
colouring, and feeling rather hurt, that the 
Ducheſs ſhould think it neceflary to put her 
ſo much upon her guard. 


6 1 do aſſure you,“ replied the Ducheſs, 


* if any man is dangerous, Lord Melworth 
I 4 15; 
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IS; far the more he is known, the more 
judgment muſt approve the partiality he 
never fails of creating in bis favour.” “ 

_« But, Madam, had Lord Melworth every 
attraction that mortal can poſſeſs, the only 
effects his powers could have upon my mind 
would be thofe of due approbation, and li- 
mited admiration, without it's being poſſible 
for them to excite a more tender ſentiment 
in my boſom.“ 

« Well, my dear,” cried the Ducheſs, * 1 
have no doubt of your having every proper 
command over yourſelf ;—but I know, from 
experience, that the heart, and more parti- 
cularly an amiable heart, cannot always van- 
wh a formidable enemy.” 

Under ſome e Madam. 
the moſt tender heart may oppoſe itſelf to 
the moſt powerful aſlailant.“ 


The converſation was interrupted by a ſer- 
vant bringing a meſſage to the Duchess, 
who, when Ethelinda had written the letter 
before-mentioned, propoſed taking a walk, 
from which they did not return till it was 


time to drels. CHAE: 


eſs, 
tel 
Ak, 
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general ſarpriſe=followed by a great deal of apprehenſion, 
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CHAP: £ 


and very little deciſion. 


HEN Ethelinda was ready for dinner, 
'V ſhe went, as ufual, into the drawing- 
room.—The Duke and Ducheſs were already 
there, and Lord Melworth ſtanding with his 
back to them, looking out of the window— 
when, to the utmolt aſtoniſhment of. Ethe- 
inda, her poor old dog, little Belle, ran up 
to her, jumped upon her, and ſeemed almoſt 
wild with joy. | 


—_ 
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« Lord Melworth,” cried the Ducheſs, 
let me introduce you to Miſs Claremont, 
a young lady, who is with me.” 


He turned ſuddenly round, and ſtood 
fixed as a ſtatue, while Ethelinda, at the 
unexpected fight of Lord Beaufort, was 
ready to fink into the earth. 


At laſt he made her a bow, and muttered 
ſomething that could {carcely be underſtood, 


She, with difficulty and heſitation, an- 
ſwered in the ſame manner. 


The Duke and Ducheſs were evidently 
{urpriſed, but ſaid nothing. 


| The little Belle kept jumping upon Ethe- 
linda, and would not be eaſy out of her lap. 


8 I fancy, Miſs Claremont,” ſaid the 
Ducheſs, that little dog is an old acquaint- 
ance.* 


« Yes, 
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« Yes, Madam—yes, Madam,” replied 
Ethelinda, ſtill very much agitated, “the 
dog once belonged to a beloved friend of 
mine, who who 15 now no more.” 


The tears came into her eyes, and ſhe was 
obliged to have recourſe to her pocket hand- 
kerchief. 


A very awkward ſilence then took place; 
and at this period, we think it as well to give 
our readers ſome little clue, by which they 


may underſtand the ſource of the preſent 
ſcene. 


After Lord Beaufort had parted, in the 
priſon, from Ethelinda, he went to Ireland 
While there, the late Duke of Sutherland 
; died, and the Dukedom and domain of Mel- 

worth Caſtle came to his coulin, the preſent 

Duke ; and the Earldom of Melworth had 
ie | devolved to Lord Beaufort during that pe- 
t- rio, from the female line, and in conſequence 
oi the death of his grandmother. 


8, 
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It has been mentioned before, that Lady 
Cecilia Corbet was ſiſter to the Earl of Weſt- 
ville, now Duke of Sutherland ; but fo great 
a coolneſs had taken place between her and 
the preſent Duke and Ducheſs, that they 
never mentioned her or her family.— 
Within a few days, peace had been negociat- 
cd, at the earneſt ſolicitation of the Corbets; 
in conſequence, it was ſuppoſed, of Miſs Cor- 
bet's attachment to Lord Melworth ; and 
the Duke, who was a friend to family allt- 
ances, and had been led to think well of 
Miſs Corbet, wiſhed very much to bring 
that connexion about. 


Lord Melworth had written to Ethelinda; 
but owing to ſome untoward circumſtance, 
ſhe had never received the letter, and of 
_ courſe had not written to him. ; 


As ſoon as he arrived in London from 
Ireland, he had made inqulries after her 
but Mrs. Jackſon's friend, being out of 
toven, he could learn nothing more, than 
that ſhe was gone into the country. Greatly 

diſappointed, 
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diſappointed, he knew not how to trace her, 


which he anxioufly withed to have done, not- 


withfſtanding he had not the ſmalleſt hopes of 


his mother's or the Duke's conſent to his 


making ſuch an alliance; but he adored Ethe- 


linda; and being convinced ſhe was the only 
woman he ſhould ever love, he determined 


never to marry while ſhe remained ſingle ;— 


and flattered himſelf, there might arrive a 
period when he ſhould be able to ſurmount 
his preſent difficulties ;—difticulties greatly 
increaſed, or rather made much more appa- 


rent, by ſome converſations he had had with 


his mother. 


To ſee Ethelinda ſo unexpectedly to ſee 
her at the Duke's —aſtoniſhed him beyond 
meaſurs. He evidently perceived ſhe was 


as much amazed as himſelf, and that the in- 


terview was to her equally unexpected. He 
very ſoon gueſſed the ſituation ſhe was in, 
and determined not to appear ever to have 
leen her before, in which he imagined that 
he ſhould accord with her wiſhes, | 


He 
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He flattered himſelf, that neither the 
Duke nor Ducheſs obſerved the embarrafl- 
ment that the interview occaſioned, and en- 
deavoured to rally his ſpirits and compoſe 
his manners. 


Dinner was almoſt immediately announ— 
ced, and the partie quarrie ſat down, ab- 
ſorbed in various reflections, though each 


perſon endeavoured to appear eaſy and un- 


reſtrained. But minds ſo occupied ſoon loſt 


their attention to others, and, by degrees, 


almoſt total ſilence prevailed. 


When they ſeparated after dinner, Ethe- 


linda retired to her apartment, a prey to 


perplexity and uncaſineſs. 


To have found in Lord Melworth her ſo 
much loved Lord Beaufort, was no cauſe of 
additional happineſs to her. 


The Ducheſs had declared him pre-en- 
gaged.—lt fo, why—ah ! why, had he ſhewn 
her ſuch marked attentions— attentions that 

| at 


0 


at 
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at once ſeemed to expreſs his own attach- 


ment, and tended to inſpire her with the 


lame. 


Vet perhaps it was involuntary, and re- 
gretted by himſelf.— Indeed, from his never 
having, in direct terms, either ſolicited her 
affection, or declared his own towards her, 


ſhe had no right to complain. —When ſhe 


reflected, it appeared clearly, that if he had 
an attachment to her, he ſtruggled againſt it, 
which indeed might be the reaſon of his 
not having written to her. 8 


Upon this ground, and under theſe im- 
preſſions, ſhe determined her conduct to- 
wards him ſhould be regulated. She would 
ſhun him as much as poſſible, and act with 
as much reſerve towards him as ſhe could do, 
without raiſing the obſervation of the Duke 
and Ducheſs upon her conduct; and it ſhe 
found herſelf unequal to the taſk, ſhe deter- 
mined upon quitting her ſituation, eligible 
as it was in other reſpects, ” 
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The Duke's connexion, and late reconci- 
liation with the Corbet family, which ſhe had 
now heard of, was, in itſelf, a terrible, a moſt 
unfortunate circumſtance for her, and might 
be the means of involving her in freſh dif— 
ficulties with Mr. Corbet ; but as ſhe did 
not hear that any of the family were likely 


to come to Melworth Caſtle, ſhe had no 
_ cauſe, at prefent, to be apprehenſive upon 


that account, and Miſs Eltord, ſhe hoped, 
would return home in Autumn. 


The ſweet hope then again preſented it- 
{elf of a poſſibility that ſhe might be allied 
to that amiable friend ;—and if ſo, ſhe might 
ſoon have a conſtant aſylum, and be under 
the protection of a parent.—Fhis hope, faint 
as it was, helped to cheer her, and chaſe 
away the preſent deſpondency of her mind. 


She conſidered whether ſhe ſhould'tell the 
Ducheſs of her previous acquaintance with 
Lord Beaufort. She was convinced, that 
the awkwardnels, apparent upon their 1ntro- 
duction to cach other, could not have en- 
| tirely 
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tirely eſcaped the Ducheſs's obſervation— 


and ſhe thought it would be better to ſay 


that they had met before, and that ſhe had 


been ſome time at Lady Cecilia Corbet's— 
but ſhe ſaw a thouſand objections to the ac- 
quainting the Ducheſs with every particular, 
as it muſt lead to explanations that ſhe 
could not, on many accounts, enter into :— 
She thought it neceflary to acquaint Lord 


Melworth with her intentions, and deter- 
mined to ſeek for an opportunity of doing 
o. Alt luckily preſented itſelf immediately; 


for going into the Ducheſs's apartment, ſhe 
found Lord Melworth fitting there, leaning 


upon his hand, in the deepeſt contempla- 


tion. 


He had found the woman he adored ;— 


but having flightly hinted to his mother 
ſomething of his attachment, it produced 


a converſation, in which ſhe moſt perempto- 
rily declared her objections to his ever unit- 
ing himſelf to any perion of an inferior rank. 
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The Duke too, who had the greateſt in- 


fluence with his mother, would, he knew, 
be inexorable upon that point.—-Miſerable, 
therefore, were his proſpects. Engroſſed 
by theſe thoughts, he did not ſee Ethelinda 
till ſhe advanced pretty near to the window- 
ſeat on which he was fitting. He ſtarted up 
az ſhe approached, and taking her hand— 
« Oh! Miſs Claremont,” ſaid he, have I 
again found you ? Why would you not ho- 
nour me with a line, in anſwer to the letter ! 


ſent you from Ireland ?“ 


Ethelinda felt extreme agitation.— The 


confuſion ſhe was in, plainly evinced the va- 
rious feelings and conflict in her mind. 


« certainly ſhould have performed the 
promiſe I made,” ſaid ſhe, © had I ever re- 
ceived ſuch a letter—but I never did receive 
a letter from your Lordſhip.” 

Not any letter!“ exclaimed Lord Mel- 


worth.—““ By Heaven | I wrote to you the 


moment I arrived, and a ſecond letter a very 
few days afterwards,” 


«a3 


10 
ee 
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« I received neither, I do aſſure you,” ſaid 


Ethelinda ;—< but it is of no conſequence, 


my Lord. am, however, glad of this op- 
portunity of ſaying to you, that I think there 
are many reaſons againſt my informing the 


Ducheſs with every circumſtance of my life, 
anch it is therefore my intention only ſh2htly 


to mention to her my having been acquaint- 
ed with your Lordſhip at Lady Cecilia's.— 
dare ſay ſhe will not aſk me any particulars, 
and I ſhall not, uncalled upon, enter into 
them.“ | 

« But Miſs Claremont,” replied Lord 
Melworth, © ſuppoſe Mr. Corbet find you 


here; ſurely every thing is to be dreaded 


from his unprincipled conduct.“ | 
% do not underſtand that there is any 


probability of his coming here,” returned 
Ethelinda, « while I remain here, which will 


moſt probably be only a few months.” 
« Tell mez” cried Lord Melworth, eager- 
ly, © what then is your plan? Forgive my 


leeming impatience; for be aſſured, no one 


can be more anxious for your welfare—your 
happineſs 


. 
— _ eps «uk, * 
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happineſs—than the unfortunate man before 
you.“ * 


Ethelinda coloured. The idea of his e- 
gagement involuntarily checked even her 
gratetul feelings. 


If you are unfortunate, my Lord, I fin- 
cerely pity you; but ſometimes misfortunes 
are only the creation of one's own fancy ;— 
and I own, were I to judge from what I have 


heard, ſuch I ſhould ſuppoſe your's.” 


Lord Melworth was juſt going to anſwer, 
when the Ducheſs entered the room. —He 
felt greatly mortified at this interruption, 
and, in a few minutes, ſaid, „as the evening 
is fine, he would take a little walk.“ 

„Tell me which way you mean to go, my 
Lord,” ſaid the Ducheſs, “and poſhbly we 
may not be long before we join you?“ 

He begged her Grace to direct his ſteps, 
as it was the ſame thing to him which way 
he went. TO. 

“Go, 
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« Go, then,” returned the Ducheſs, © to 


the hermit's cell, and we will ſoon follow 


vou. I with to take your opinion of ſome 
alterations I mean to make there, and par- 
ticularly about a. grotto.” 

« ] will wait there till you arrive, Ma- 
dam,“ replied Lord Melworth, as he went 
out of the room. e 

« Pray, my dear,” ſaid the Duchels, look-“ 
ing full at Ethelinda while ſhe {poke, “were 
vou not acquainted with Lord Melworth 
before you ſaw him here?“ 

6 Yes, Madam, I was e with his 
Lordſhip at Lady Cecilia Corbet's. 

At Lady Cecilia Corbet's!“ repeated 
the Ducheſs; . you know her too |—I 
wonder, my dear, you never mentioned thoſe 
circumſtances !” ? : 

Ethelinda, with ſome confuſion, replied, 
„ knew Lord Melworth as Lord Beaufort, 
and had never heard of the change in his 
title, and was ſurpriſed to find, in Lord Mel- 
worth, an acquaintance.“ 

Was you long with Lady Cecilia?“ 

« No, 
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« No, Madam, only a few months.—I 
went to her in conſequence of loſing a moſt 
valuable friend.” 


Here tears came into Ethelinda's eyes, 
which the Ducheſs perceiving, turned 
the diſcourſe, and e going to the 
hermit 8 cell. 


Ethelinda, happy to be relieved from the 
converſation, immediately went to prepare 
herſelf for their walk 


JJ; ² ION Ox 


. 


1 
alt. 


All in the wrong meaning to be very much in the rig 


HE Duke had been ſtruck by the be- 

haviour of Lord Melworth and Ethe- 

linda full as forcibly as the Ducheſs, and had 
noticed it to her. 


She now thought that Ethelinda had loſt 
{ome dear friend, and that the remembrance 
of paſt ſcenes was painful to her, and to that 


attributed what had paſſed ; and ſhe impreſ- 


led the Duke with the fame opinion. He 
bad himſelf, with an apparent careleſſneſs, 


aſked 
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aſked Lord Melworth if he had not been 
acquainted with Miſs Claremont before.— 
Lord Melworth ſlightly anſwered, that he 
had met her in the country, while on a viſit 
to Sir James Corbet. 


Ethelinda reſolved that, if ſhe found her- 
ſelf unable to conquer her own feelings, or 
by her preſence, created uneaſineſs in Lord 
Melworth, ſhe would immediately quit 
this charming family, and again commit her- 
ſelf to the wide world 


When Miſs Elford returned, ſhe depend- 
ed upon an aſylum ; and it occurred to her, 
that, in caſe ſhe ſound a neceſſity of ſuddenly 
leaving Melworth Caſtle, ſhe would pay 
a viſit to her old friend, Mrs. Fletcher ; but, 
as the diſtance was great, ſhe thought it 
would be more eligible to wait *till ſhe heard 
ſomething decifive from Miſs Elford. She 


pad ſolemnly promiſed that amiable friend to 
ſtay with her, upon her return from abroad, 


at leaſt a twelvemonth, in caſe it was in her 
power to do fſo;—but though that young 
| lady 


ung 
ady 


— 
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ady had declared her houſe ſhould, from 


that period, be conſidered as Ethelinda's 
home, yet the latter had not reſolved 
to adopt that plan entirely, feeling an in- 
vincible repugnance to become a burthen 
to any one. She reſolved, however, to ac- 


cept Miſs Elford's proffered kindneſs in part, 


and to be decided in her future plans by fu- 


ture events Hand the poſſibility of finding 
herſelf allied to Miſs Elford, again, in ſome 


degree, ſoothed her mind. 


She now determined to avoid having any 
private interviews with Lord Melworth ;— 
„for what,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, “can they 
avail :— They can only, circumſtanced as 
we are, increaſe, perhaps his, and certainly 
my own unhappineſs.—For is he not en- 


gaged ? And indeed were he not, what hopes 
could I have, fate having placed us, in rank 


and fortune, ſo far diſtant from each other. 
Oh! my loſt parents !—poſfibly your Ethe- 
linda's birth might equal his yet it is pre- 
lumption to tuppole it, and folly to think 
upon the fatal ſubject.“ 
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Many days paſt on without any particular 
occurrence ;—but Lord Melworth became 
low ſpirited, and gloomy ;—he wiſhed for 
an opportunity of ſeeing Ethelinda in pri- 
vate, but ſhe avoided giving him any ;— 
nor, when he ſuffered himſelf to think cooly 
upon the ſubject, could he tell for what pur- 
pole he wiſhed for ſuch meetings : meetings 
that could only tend to increaſe a paſſion 
almoſt bordering upon magnels already, and 
which, with the eye of reaſon, he ſaw it was 
incumbent upon him to take every method 


r 

to ſubdue. i 
= | 5 = #8 
Sometimes he thought of going away, but ; 

he had not reſolution to do it.— He would I , 
walk hours alone, and bathe her picture I 


(which he had got from the painter at 
Langley Park) with his tears.—The little 
Belle was his conſtant companion; for, tho' Ib. 
he had pretended to reſtore it to Ethelinda, 
he always allured the little creature away, 
and could not bear the thoughts of parting 
with it. 


Wien 
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When with Ethelinda, he would fre- 
quently gaze on her for a conſiderable time, 
till, recollecting himſelf, he would ſuddenly 
ſtart up, and walk to the window, or leave 
the room. 


The Duke and Ducheſs, ſeparately and 
filently, obſerved his conduct. The Duch- 
elo's partiality for Ethelinda, which was by 
this time affection, made her unwilling to 
peak on the ſubject to the Duke, as ſhe well 
knew, if he imagined that Lord Melworth 
was likely to become attached to Ethelinda, 
he would make a point, at all events, of ſe- 


t parating them, and that the neceſſary conſe- 
] quence mult be her loſing Ethelinda, a cir- 
© E cumſtance the could not bear to think of, 

it | 

le The Duke's ſecret ſuſpicions had already 
: brought ſuch an idea into his mind, and he 
dy 


was revolving how to bring it about without 
„ Ehurtng the Ducheſs, whoſe: increaſing at- 
Ds uchment to her new favourite, he clearly 


perceived. 


* 
d 


ben Things 
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Things r..nained in this ſlate ſome time, 
when Ethelinda, a prey, in ſpite of all her en- 
deavours, to the moſt ſevere uneaſineis, Was 
taken very ill. — The mind and body are 
fo nearly connected, that one, cannot long 
ſuffer without the participation of the other. 


AY 


Ethelinda tried, but tried in vain, to fub- 


due the increafing tenderneſs ſhe felt for | 


Lord Melworth.—How, indeed, could it 
be in nature, that ſhe ſhould live under the 
fame roof with him Witneſs his amiable | 
qualities, his ſuperior talents, his partiality 


to her, which, in ſpite of all his endeavours, 


was too evident.—How could ſhe lee all theſe 
daily, and hourly, and not feel their ſtrong 
impreſſions attached too as ſhe had, for 
ſome time, been to him. 


The engagement, hinted at by the Duchels 
ſeemed a riddle to her; for, if fo engage 
why did he. remain fo long at Mehwort 


Caſtle.—She concluded, as was the calc 
that it was an engagement ariſing from hy 


family's wiſhes, more than from his own ;- 
an 
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and determined, if ſhe was an obſtacle to 


them, to remove herſelf out of the way: — 


But to tear herſelf from him, was an ar- 
duous taſk—and to give up the ſociety of 
the Ducheſs, whom the revered, reſpected, 
and loved, was a cruel neceſhity—a neceſſity, 
however, ſhe determined to yield to. 


She had ſuffered many ſevere conflicts and 


pangs before ſhe brought herſelf to this reſo- 


lution.—lt was the force of them which, no 
doubt, had operated on her mind, fo as to 
produce a violent head-ach, and every ap- 
pearance of an approaching fever. 


The Ducheſs inſiſted upon her going im- 
mediately to bed, and ſent for the beſt ad- 


vice. 


Lord Melworth had been taking a ſolitary 
walk, and when he returned, was told by the 
Ducheſs of Ethelinda's illneſs. 


At that moment, 155 woman came in, to 
take ſome directions, which was the occaſion 
K 4 of 
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ol her not obſerving the effect her intelligence 
had upon Lord Melworth.—To prevent her 
obſerving it, he haſtened out of the room ;— 
and his ſpirits being very much affected, he 
gave way to the moſt alarming apprehen- 
tions, and was ſo agitated, as not to be able, 
for tome time,'to return to the Ducheſs. 


The phyſician ſhe had ſent for ſoon ar- 
rived, and found Ethelinda, though very ill, 
by no means in a dangerous ſituation. 


This afforded ſome conſolation to both the 
Ducheſs and Lord Melworth ;—and the 
Duke appeared much intereſted in her wel- 
| fare, though not ſo anxiouſly as the others. 


The next day her fever increaſed, and ſhe 

continued, for ſeveral days, in rather an 
alarming ſtate.—At laſt the diſorder yielded 
to the judicious medical treatment of the 
phyſician, and the conſtant attentions that 
were paid her. 


Poor 
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Poor Lord Melworth had been almoſt 
diſtracted while ſhe was at the worſt, and his 
behaviour had raiſed the moſt ſerious alarms 
in the mind of the Duke, who refolved to 
get rid of Miſs Claremont as ſoon as poſſible. 

He mentioned it to the Ducheſs in the ten- 
dereſt manner, but in ſuch a way, as to let 

her ſee he was determined.—She well knew 
the firmneſs of his reſolutions, and he con- 

vinced her of the propriety of the meaſure. 
At the fame time, ſaying, that it was as am- 
ply in her power, as he was certain it was in 
her inclination, to render every pecuniary aſ- 
ſiſtance to Ethelinda that could be necellary 
for her comfort, 


The Ducheſs, though feeling the ſevereſt 
repugnance at parting with her favourite, 
could not but admit the expediency of it, 

| and promiſed, as ſoon as Ethelinda was ſuf- 
ficiently recovered, to take the proper ths 
towards removing her. 


At the ſame time, the Ducheſs not only 
r I felt leverely the thought of loſing her, but 


K4 was 


— 
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was ſhocked at the apprehenſton that it 
would, however delicately ſhe brought it 
about, greatly hurt and diſtreſs Ethelinda, 
who, as ſhe had with real pleaſure obſerved, 
was become ſincerely attached to her. 


CHAP. Xx 


A warm argurnent, which, like moſt other arguments, fails 
to make a convert of either party z—and in which, if our 
| Readers. have any regard for our Hero and Heroine, they 

will be alarmed for both, 


ORD MELWOLTH knew not a mo- 


L4 ment's peace.—Sometimes giving way 
to deſpair, he was driven almoſt to diſtrac- 


tion, —At others, he would argue againſt the 
tyranny 
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tyranny of thoſe opinions that oppoſed his 
wiſhes, and reſolved not to ſacrifice every 
future proſpect of rational happineſs to miſ- 
taken ideas, and the cold ſophiſtry of thoſe 
friends, who, biafled by their own rigid ſen- 
timents, entered not into one of his feelings. 


« Has nature,” cried he, © given me ex- 
iſtence only to be the ſlave of their cruel pride 
and ambition ? Surely, in yielding, I adopt 
the ſame errors. Why elſe do I not aſſert 
my own right and power ?-—The various 
duties of lite, all require our attention ;—nor 
is any one of them to abſorb every other ;— 
no one can feel more forcibly, than 1 do, the 
duty due to a parent ;—but I never can per- 
ſuade myſelf, that in blind obedience to that, 
lam bound to ſacrifice every other tie, par- 
ticularly when, in the eye of reaſon, they are 
irreconcileable. Were 1 to marry that 
juſtiy adored, and molt excellent of women, 
ſhould I not earneſtly endeayour to render 
myſell worthy of her, by afpiring to excel, 
lence in every duty of life while, without 
her, life will be indifferent to me; and 

3 wretchedneſs 


 wretchedneſs aſſociating with deſpair change 
every diſpoſition I may poſſeſs; and 
thoſe vices, which I now abhor, may per- 
haps find ſhelter amidſt the anarchy of my 
mind. 


« will no longer heſitate ;—it is waver- 
ing between phantoms and realities —The 
former dazzle and deceive ſome of my 
friends the latter are ſubſtantial, and ne- 
ceflary to my happineſs. —I will talk to the 
Duke —if he poſſeſs reaſon—if he can be 
convinced ſhall convince him. — This 
determination carried him with a palpitating 
heart, and hurried ſteps to the Duke's li- 
brary.— He was alone. 


« May I,” cried Lord Melworth, 4 in- 
trude upon your Grace for a quarter of an 


hour?“ 
4 1 have never yet,” replied the Duke, 
conſidered your viſits in the light of an in- 


truſion.“ 
« Your Grace, returned Lord Melworth, 


„has always ſhewn me the greateſt kind- 
nefs ;— 


FTT 


neſs ;—and Heaven grant (continued he) 
that it may be extended to me upon the 
preſent occaſion.” 

« ] flatter myſelf,” replied the Duke, 
&« that there will never be any occaſion for 
my differing in opinion upon any effential 
point with Lord Melworth.” 

« ] know not,” ſaid Lord Melworth, 
hy I ſhould ſuppoſe we ſhall differ upon 
the ſubject I mean to enter upon, for I am 
no ſtranger to your Grace's powers of diſcri- 
minating, and the goodneſs that uſually ac- 
tuates your opinions. I am well aſſured you 
would do every thing poſſible to prevent the 
miſery of others, and eſpecially to ſtop the 
tide of misfortune from een thoſe 
whom you love and eſteem.” 

Forgive me,” cried the Duke, 1 
from his ſeat, and taking a chair nearer to 
Lord Melworth, “ if I interrupt the chain of 
your diſcourſe. Without troubling you to 
make uſe of more arguments, I clearly ſce 
where they will all point but as in healing 
a wound too quickly, there may be danger 
of hidden miſchief, far more fatal than the 

K 6 wound 
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wound itſelt ;—ſo, by applying an ill-judged 
remedy to the miſeries of my friend, I may, 
inſtead of ſtopping, only turn the tide of 
misfortune into a more dangerous channel ; 
and if, Melworth, I am not miſtaken, ſuch 
would be the tendency of yielding to your 
preſent arguments.” 
„ Is there,” ſaid Lord Melworth, e ſuch 

a thing as happineſs in 1 

« Comparative, without a doubt,” replied 
the Duke ;“ but it depends much more 
upon ourſelves than we are uſually willing to 
allow, and leſs woe the adventitious occur- 
rences of life.“ 

« But Duke, you NE” allow that a man, 
deprived of his eye- ſight, cannot ſee—of his 
hearing, cannot hear. They are not fancied 
miſeries; yet not leſs certain would be the 
miſery 1 ſhould endure, if ſeparated from the 
only perion who 1 the power of mak- 
ing me happy» 1 

« And why ſhould you ſuppoſe, Mel- 
worth, that only oze perſon in the world has 
he Power of making you happy?“ 


“ Becaule, 
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ce Becauſe, my Lord, I am ſo much alive 
to the charms and perfections of that perſon, 
that I muſt be for ever dead to the powers 
of every other.“ 

Oh! Melworth,“ cried the Duke, © my 
ſuſpicions are, I ſee, well founded ;—let my 
hopes be {ſo likewiſe—that you will not fa- 
crifice your farnily's wiſhes your own ho- 
nour your quty—your future ſelf. approba- 
tion, and every circumſtance that ſhould 

weigh with you to a tranſitory patſion.— 
Rouſe, Melworith—methinks I hear your fa- 
ther's voice call to you from his lacred tomb, 
and ſternly bid you not diigrace a long line 
of illuſtrious anceſtors.” 

« Hold, my Lord !” exclaimed Lond 
Melworth ;—< I cannot bear to have diſ- 
grace united with the idea of a union with 
Miſs Claremont—a woman whole excellen- 
cies and virtues would add luſtre to a throne: 
Would it not be far more diſgraceſul for me 
to ſuppreſs every honeſt fecling of my heart, 
and umme myſelf to a woman | can never loge 
nor eſteein Were I to be obedient to ſo 
tyrannics! 4 n icunction, and to make this 

ſacrifice 
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facrifice of my peace to my family, they | 
would, when too late, even condemn them- 
ſelves for my {ſufferings ;—while I, not de- 


ſerving pity, indeed, but an object of con- 


tempt and wretchedneſs, ſhould ſink, un- 
timely, to that grave—from whence could 
my honoured father ſpeak—he would ſurely 
bid me rife above thoſe prejudices, which, 
inſtead of ſaving me from ruin and miſery, 
muſt plunge me into the midſt of them.” 

The Duke was agitated, but with ſterneſs 
replied, © I have only to ſay, Lord Mel- 
worth, that, for my own part, I never can, 
never will conſent that the heir of my title, 
and I hope of my fortune, ſhould ſo un- 
worthily degenerate from his noble anceſtors. 
But were I ſo weak as to yield my aſſent, 
would the mother, who has ſuch claums upon 
you, do otherwiſe than condemn me, and 
reprobate you 8 


The Duke haſtily 'roſe, and quitted the 
room, before Lord Melworth had time to 
reply ;—but the Duke's ſeverity had ſtruck 

WE os 
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him to the heart—to a heart where ſenſibi- 
lity, with every other virtue, fat enthroned. 


Anxiety had already impaired his health ; 
and this convuitve argument agitated him 
ſo much, as inſtantly to produce very alarm- 
ing ſymptoms.—A violent rigor came on, 
which was ſucceeded by a fever, and this moſt 
amiable, this moſt reſpectable, and moſt ex- 
cellent of men was, in twenty-four hours, in 
extreme danger. 


The Duke's feelings. were acute ;—but 
had he ever ſo much repented of what he 
had ſaid, this was no time for explanation. 
Lord Melworth was delirious. The Duke 
did not think it proper to tell the Ducheſs 
what had paſſed ;—he hoped the illneſs was 
accidental, and leis dangerous than was ſup- 
poſed ;—and, for breaking through the at- 
tachment to which he was ſo much averſe, 
depended upon Lord Melworth's known 
duty to his mother, 


Poor 
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Poor Ethelinda was. yet fo ill, that the 
Ducheſs did not let her know of Lord Mel- 
worth's ſituation.— She mentioned his not 
being well, but concealed from her the 
alarming ſtate he was in. 


The continual mention he made of Mifs 
Claremont in his deiirmum, was ſufficient 

proof of his ſcutiments towards her.—The 

Ducheſs would gladly have conſented to his 

wiſhes. She even hinted it to the Duke, but 
he was inflexible, and warmly entreated her 
to conquer ſuch weak icelings, and never to 
urge the ſubject again. 


Knowing his firmneſs upon ſuch occa- 


ſions, ſhe deſiſted, but felt extremely wretch- 
ed at events, of which ſhe conſidered her- 
ſelt as, in ſome degree, the cauſe; yet, as it was 
impoſſible the ſhould have foreſeen, ſo it was 
impoſſible the could have guarded ag aint 
them. 


Lord Melworth continued many days 
very dangerouſly ill ;—he called on Miſs 
Claremont 


I] 
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Claremont inceflantly, implored his mother's 
conſent to his marriage, and ſeemed to argue, 
in great warmth, with the Duke. 


The Ducheſs and Dermont were cluefly 
with him, and he made ſeveral attempts to 
get up, declaring he would die at Miſs Clare- 
mont's feet. —The Ducheſs, bathed in tears, 
frequently retired to her cloſet, trom ſcenes 
that were ſo diſtreſſing for ſhe could not 
gain conſolation from any quarter. 


After a very ſevere conflict, youth and na- 
ture prevailed Lord Melworth was reſtored 
to reaſon, but a moſt alarming weakneſs re- 
mained.—He had reſolved, previous to his 
converſation with the Duke, to let no ob- 


ſtacles raiſed by his family, prevent an union, 
on which he {aw not only his happineſs, but 


even his exiſtence depended ; he had made 
up his mind to it's being, under every cir- 
cumſtance, the wiſeſt meaſure he could 
adopt, and he endeavoured to find an op- 
portunity of declaring his ſentiments to Maſs 

Claremont 
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Claremont—but ſhe avoided him, and he 
dreaded her rigid ideas of propricty ;—he 


hoped, however, in time to ſoften them: 


He determined to write to his mother, and 
paint his ſituation and fentiments in fuch 
explicit terms to her, as ſhould excuſe an 


apparent breach of duty, in caſe ſhe perſiſt- 


ed in refuſing her conſent ;—a conſent, tho), 


which he felt would be neceflary for the 


completion of his own happineſs, and pro- 
bably not leſs ſo for the obtaining Miss 
Claremont's acquieſcence in his wiſhes. 


THY PAVETLYON: - 24D 


CHAP. Xu 


«44 


Containing only a Lover's Letter, 


ORD MELWORTH, as foon as he 

had, in ſome degree, recovered from 
the effects of his illneſs, reſolved to write to 
Ethelinda, but could not pleaſe himſelf in 
the attempt towards repreſenting his feel- 
ings and his fituation. After having de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral ſheets of paper, he at laſt 
wrote the following letter; but he greatly 
apprehended, that if he gave it to her, ſhe 
would refuſe reading it; and ſending it by a 
ervant, might create a ſort of ſpeculation he 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed to avoid. — He determined, therefore, 
to watch an opportunity of putting it into 
her writing deſk, where he knew ſhe muſt 
find it. 


LE + 1. 4 A 


« Miss CLaxtmonT—beloved Ethe- 
nda— though you . cruelly avoid being 
alone with me for a moment—though you 
deny devoting a few minutes to my mi 
ſeries—ſtart not at my preſuming to ad- 
dreſs you in this manner—the only way 
left me, moſt beloved of women, to repre- 
ſent the diſtracted ſtate of my mind. 

« Oh! could I find language deſcriptive 
of my feelings, ſurely you would not be 
inſenſible to it; but yet I write not to 
upbraid ;—though I am wretched, I will 
not be unjuſt and it would be unjuſt 


to upbraid you with the cruelty of my 
deſtiny, unleſs your future rigour ſeals it 


as your own a&t-—unleſs you ſacrifice me 
to the unavailing ambition of my fanuly. 
5 « Beloved 


vc 


6% 
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«© Beloved Ethelinda, I here ſwear no 


power—not even yorur's, ſhall avail in 


8 me to comply with the wiſhes 

e proud views of my family. Proud 
Cn do I call them —the vain, the weak 
wiſhes of my ſamily for true pride 
would cheriſh merits capable of adorning 
it—but their views are of a degenerate 
nature—founded upon error—upon falſe 
deſpicable feelings ;—their views are cal- 


culated only to make me a wretch ; what 


power gives even a parent ſuch a right—a 
right to diſpoſe of me, and deprive me of 
every Neue proſpect of b — 


N it, juſtice. 


Mis Claremont beloved Fehn 
ought I not—in this caſe am I not called 
upon, to exert my independence. Does 


not every principle, that ought to be dear 


and valuable to man, urge me to it? 

Oh! ſuffer not a falſe dehcacy to lead 
you into an error that will deſtroy me.— 
To lay I love you, is faying little—1 only 
exiſt for you—l only exiſt for you, moſt 
adored of women: Never can I love you 


2 « leſs ; 
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cc 


£6 


cc 


leſs ;—vain would be ſuch an effort, were 
I capable of making it. 

&« Yet how am I certain, that, even with 
the conſent of my family, you would re- 


ceive my vows. Pardon the preſumption 


I am guilty of, in flattering myſelf that 
you would—for ſurely I cannot be de- 


ceived in the ſympathy that has appeared 
to ſubſiſt between us. Our ſentiments, 


our opinions are, I flatter myſelf, conge- 


nial.—It I have a place in your heart 
if you could, under any circumſtances, 


look upon me with favour, I conjure you 


to attend to me now :— My ſufferings al- 


moſt give me a right to demand this of 


you, beloved and equally reſpected Ethe- 
linda ;—your refuſal would drive me to 
deſpair ;—let it not be but give me an 


opportunity of explaining to you my in- 


tentions—my determinations I conjure 
you to liſten to my prayer nor let over 


rigid delicacy tempt you to a refuſal—1 
would not no, I ſwear I would not aſk 
your conſent to what you ought to refule ; 
but I know, and tremble, at the dangers 

| 3 « you 
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you run.—To what diabolical ſchemes 


have you not already been nearly falling a 
ſacrifice ;—others may be formed, as hor- 


rid in deſign, and more certain in effe&.— 


The proſpect is too ſhocking, and I ſtart 
back from it in diſmay. 


„ Oh! Mits Claremont—why are we to 


be ſeparated? Do reaſon and juſtice de- 
mand the ſacrifice? no- they both for- 
bid it nor can I ſubmit to an event 
which muſt bring every miſery with it— 
when, by 1 it, I ſhall be enabled to 
fulfil every moral duty, and become the 
moſt blefled, inſtead of the moſt wretched 
of mankind. 


„Liſten to me, then—moſt beloved of 


women, and give me an opportunity of 


ſpeaking to you more fully upon a ſubject 


that engroſſes the every faculty of your 


devoted 


« MELWOR TH.“ 
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' Surpriſing events —diſaſtrous ones, with a great deal to hope, 
and ſomething to fear. 


* THELINDA, though ſhe got the 

better of her fever, did not recover her 
health and ſtrength ; and being a continual 
prey to the uneaſineſs on her mind, ſhe ſeem- 
ed going rapidly into a decline.—She like— 
wile found herſelf fo miſerable, that ſhe re- 
ſolved to leave the Ducheſs immediately, on 
preteuce of trying change of air. — She had 
been allowed, for ſome days paſt, to walk out 
as much as the could bear without fatigue. 


While 
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While ſhe was contemplating how ſhe 
ſhould proceed, ſhe ſauntered into the gar- 
den, and went into a PAVILION, which 
ſhe often viſited. —Throwing herſelf down 
upon a ſofa, after ſighing deeply, in the moſt 
touching tones, ſhe ſung the following ſong 
very charmingly, {et by Young Meyers. — 
The words and mutic ſeemed to expreſs her 
feelings: | 


What energy can paint the grief, 
Or what reſource can yield relief, 
When reaſon bids us to conccal, 

The tortures we are doom'd to feel: 
And the forbidden figh ſuppreſs'd, 
Returns upon the burthen'd breaſt, 
Which bears, unpitied, and unknown, 
The ſecret pangs it dares not own. 
And oh! no future bliſs I trace, 
E'en hope has veil'd her flatt'ring face, 
She will not come to ſooth my care, 


Dreading the blaſt of deep deſpair. 
a | 

The laſt accents died away in utterance 
She was quite overcome, and burſting into 
tears, exclaimed, Oh! wretched —wretch- 
ed Ethelinda.” —At that moment, being 

VOL. 111, 1 = the 
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the firſt time of his going out, Lord Mel- 
worth entered. He had juſt 88 lis 
letter. 


Upon ſeeing her he ſtarted. —* Good 


Heaven!“ exclaimed he; “ deareſt Miſs 


Claremont, what affects you in this manner? 
Do ſpeak—ſpeak to me, and relieve me from 


my cruel {uſ; penſe.“ 


- 


Eehelinds katily arole, and would hav 
left him. 


«© No, cried he, by Heaven | you ſhall 


not go till you have told me if it be in my 


power to render you any ſervice. Command 
my life, my fortune they are your's to diſ- 
pole of.“ 

Let me retire, my Lord, I conjure you; 
it was—it is (cried ſhe, heſitating) I believe 
becauſe my illneſs has weakened my ſpirits.” 
„ Oh no- no,“ returned Lord Mel- 
worth, © that is not the reaſon ;—you would 


not, on that account, have exclaimed, 


« yretched—wretched Ethelinda!“ 
2 = Oh 
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« Oh! Miſs Claremont, what would I 
not give, that you thonght me worthy of 
your confidence ;—forgive me, moſt be- 
loved—Yes, moſt beloved of women, if I 
preſume to ſay J have a right to your confi- 
dence ff the moſt unbounded affection to- 
wards you—if the moſt perfect reſpect—if 
the moſt arduous ſolicitude for your happi- 
neſs can give me any claim to it ;—and (con- 
tinued he, falling upon his knees, and ſcarce- 
ly able to articulate) no longer can I conceal 
the paſſion that preys on my life, that is un- 
dermining my exiſtence.” | 

Huſh |” cried Ethelinda, © name it not. 
Were you even not pledged to another—I 
would not—muſt not liſten to you—but 
being pledged to another, my Lord, your 
profeſſions are an inſult an inſult I have not 
_ delerved.”” | 7 
„ Pledged to another!“ exclaimed Lord 
Melworth :—© To what other? To whom? 
No (continued he) my miſery, great as it is, 
ves not riſe to that pitch.“ 

« But,” cried Ethelinda, at the ſame time 
«eng, though ſhe knew not whence it pre- 

3 cce ded, 
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ceeded, a degree of relief, whether it be ſo 
or not, my Lord, I never never muſt again 
liſten to you upon this ſubject. It is my 
determination to leave this place in a few 
days: But, before I part from you for ever, 
I may, ſurely, without a crime own—yes, 
_ own (continued ſhe, trembling exceſſively as 
ſhe ſpoke) that—that your happineſs will 
ever be dear to me.— Honour compels me 
to act as I do, and not auler to your 
merits.” 


She inſtantly ruſhed out of the Pavilion, 
leaving Lord Melworth on his knees.—S0 
great was his agitation and weaknels, that he 
fell againſt the fofa ;—but hearing the 
Ducheſs's voice, who had met Ethelinda juſt 
as ſhe had got to the bottom of the ſteps, 
Lord Melworth, there being two doors, re- 
tired haſtily, without being ſcen. 


« Bleſs me, Miſs Claremont!“ exclaimed 
the Ducheſs, „ what is the cauſe of the agi- 
tation you are in return with me (con— 
| tinucd 
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tinued ſhe, taking her n; into the Pa- 


vilion.“ 


Ethelinda trembled ſo ſhe could hardly 


| ſtand. 


Come,” ſaid the Ducheſs, tenderly, 


% you muſt not—you will not, J am ſure, 


refuſe telling me what _— occafiotied” the 
hurry of ſpirits you are in. 


Ethelinda could hardly ſupport herſelf, 


and ſcarcely ſpeak, and ſuffered the Ducheſs 


to lead her back again into the Pavilion, for 
ſhe had no power to make any reſiſtance, 
though the 1dea of Lord Melworth being 


found there at ſuch a time, and under fuch 


circumſtances, added to her perturbation ; 
and though, upon her entrance, ſhe inſtant- 
ly perceived he was gone, ſhe could not, in 


any degree, recover herſelf. 


Now, Miſs Claremont,” cried the 
Ducheſs, © I truſt you will confide to me 
the reaſon of your preſent uneaſineſs; be aſ- 
{ured you ſhall Rnd a friend in me willing, if 
able, to aſſiſt you.” 

Ethelinda burſt into tears. 
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3 


I muſt leave you, Madam,” exclaimed 
ſhe ;—*< on all accounts I muſt leave you 
Severe as will be the affliction, I muſt rather 
ſubmit to it than injure the peace of thoſe to 
whom I am under ſuch obligations, and, 


Madam, I unfortunately ſee that I can no 


longer continue an inmate in your family, 
without eſſentially diſturbing the peace of 
- 57 * 


5 1k, ; 8 5 
My dear Miſs Claremont,“ replied the 


Ducheſs, © I ſuſpect the cauſe of your de- 


termination ;—you are acting upon the 
nobleſt principles ;—Melworth's attachment 
to you is conſpicuous z—it is to ſpare his 


feelings I mult be deprived of your ſociety; 
15 not that the Caie, my dear generous girl?“ 


Oh! Madam,” cried Ethelinda, „how 
good you are ;—in what a delicate point of 


view you place my preſent misfortune—but 


do me the juſtice to believe, that I never 
have, for a moment, encouraged an idea that 
would derogate from Lord Melworth's fitu- 
ation, and the reſpect he owes and feels to- 
wards his family.“ 


« Excellent 


Im ng hnwd -. tat. en 
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« Excellent young woman,” replied the 


Ducheſs, you know not how great a ſacri- 
fice I ſhall make in conſenting to part with 
you.—Did it depend upon me, your merits 
would amply, in my opinion, compenſate for 
thoſe accidental advantages that fortune has 
denied you; but it does not depend upon 
me ſor well I know, that were Melworth to 
unite limſelf to any one inferior in ſ:tuation, 


however ſuperior their merits, his mother. 
vould never forgive him ;—and I am ſorry 


to ſay, pride of anceſtry is tne Duke's foible ; 
and were Melworth to marry againſt the: 
inclinations, it would not only embitter their 
lires, but he could never, having made them 
miſerable, be happy himſelf.“ 

„Oh! do not believe I have ever en- 


couraged the idea you allude to; yet J will 


own, for there is no diſgrace in being ſenſible 


to merit, that I am not, cannot be inſenſible 
to the fuperior virtues and qualifications of 
Lord Melworth, and therefore it is the more 
neceſſary, as I-owe ſomething to my own 
feelings, that J ſhould haſten from this place, 
much, as through your Grace's kindneſs, I 
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am attached to it But (continued Ethe- 
linda) I have been the ſport of fortune from 
my birth ;—a poor creature, rendered miſer- 
able by an urhappy accident—m conſe- 
quence of which, I have been an outcaſt 
upon the world.” 

« Explain yourſelf, my dear girl,” ſaid the 
Ducheſs ;—< I have been long certain, tho 


I never would ſüffer my curioſity to riſk the 


diſtreſſing you, that your Prevent ſituation is 
far below what it ought to be.“ 

Ohl! Madam,” ſaid Ethelinda, 1 0 
never knew my parents ;—I was committed, 
almoſt from my birth, to the care of a nurſe, 
who died ſome years after ;—but a letter 
vas intruſted to her, FAN a charge not to 
open it for four years.“ 


« Indeed !” cried the Pucheſs.—“ Pray 


what was the name of the nurie ?” 
« Hoſkins, Madam,” replied Ethelinda. 
The Ducheſs turned pale, and ſeizing the 
hand of Ethelinda, exclaimed, though hardly 
able to articulate, 4 But did not ſhe, and a 
child committed to her care, die of the ſmall 
a” 


« Yes, 


S gs xc 
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« Yes, Madam,“ returned Ethelinds- 


« ſhe and a child belonging to a tradeſman 


in London, whom ſhe had taken a few 
months before, did die ; but I, who had been 
with her for years, eſcaped, by being at that 
time with a Lady Falkner, whoſe memory I 
muſt ever love and venerate.” 


Ethelinda looked up, and ſaw the Ducheſs 


ſcarcely able to ſupport herſelf, with a dead- 


ly paleneſs over her features. —Imagining 
that ſhe was ill, Ethelinda haſtily aroſe, and 


took hold of her hand. 


The Ducheſs, in ſome degree, recovered, 


and aſked her to whoſe care the. was commit- 
ted, after the death of nurſe Hoſkins ? 

« To her ſiſter's, Madam, whoſe name 
was Jones, with the letter which was ordered 
by my mother, not to be opened unleſs ſhe 
were not heard of for four years but a fire, 


that deſtroyed every thing belonging to Mrs. 


Jones and her huſband, likewiſe deprived me 
of the happineſs of knowing to whom I be- 


long; and as ſome fatal accident has cer- 
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tainly happened to my parents, I ſhall moſt 


probably never have the ſupreme delight of 
knowing them, and of receiving their bleſ- 


/ 


Here poor Ethelinda was quite overcome, 
and burſt into an agony of tears. 


« Forgive me, Madam,” cried the ;- 

« Oh! forgive my poor tortured heart.” 
Have you,” cried the Ducheſs with a 
faltering voice, © have you a red mark upon 


your right thoulder ?”? 


« ] have, Madam,” faid Ethelinda, 
trembling at the queſtion.” 

« Enough,” {aid the Ducheſs, faintly— 
« thou art—my child,” —and ſhe ſunk, 
breathleſs, on the ſofa. 


_ Surpriſe, joy, wonder, a conflict of various 


paſſions, produced ſuch an agitation in the 


weakened frame of Ethelinda, that ſhe like- 
wiſe fainted away ;—and in this ſtate they 
were found by one of the gardners, who was 
accidentally going to the Pavilion.— He 


' flew 
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flew to the houſe for aſſiſtance, and ſoon 
returned. 


The Ducheſs was entirely recovered, and 
endeavouring to ſupport Ethelinda.— he 
anxiety and tenderneſs ſhe expreſſed, till 
Ethelinda recovered, was exceſſive; yet ſhe 
refrained, as much as ſhe could, from giving 
way to her tranſports, leit ſhe ſhould too 
much affect the already diſturbed mind of 
her beloved daughter, who was, with diffi- 


culty, led home, and was ſoon after conveyed 
to her bed. 


The Duke had rode out, as had Lord 
Melworth ;—for, upon leaving Ethelinda, 
after ſitting near an hour in the garden, in 
deep meditation, he got upon his horſe, to 
be out of the way of the family, and wiſhing 
to refle& upon his ſituation, on the ſtrange 
reſolution Ethelinda had formed, and on the 
reception ſhe had given to the declaration of 
his attachment 


12 3 
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He was revolving all this in his mind, and 
had given the reins to his horſe in a long 
lane, through which he was ſauntering, when 
he was rouzed from his reverie by a ſervant 
of the Duke's, who haſtily informed him that 
his maſter had been thrown from his horſe, 
and appeared to be conſiderably hurt. 


Lord Melworth followed the directions of 
the ſervant, and ſoon reached the place where 
the Duke was, who, ſeemingly ſenſeleſs, had 
been conveyed into a {mall farm-houle. 


The ſervant was on lus way to the Caſtle, 
to inform the Ducheſs, when he accidentally 
met Lord Melworth, who immediately, upon 
his arrival at the farm, diſpatched a meſ- 

ſenger for a ſurgeon, who was deemed ſkil- 

ful, and fortunately lived but little more 
than a mile from the farm. 


The Ducheſs had determined to ſay no- 
thing of the diſcovery fhe had made, till the 
Dukc's return, as ſhe thought it proper that 
he ſhould be the firſt perſon informed of it, 


and 
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wad ſhare the joy of 1 en ſuch an event 
to the family. 


She had therefore diſmiſſed her attend- 


ants, and was herſelf tenderly watching her 


new found child, who, from fainting, having 
been much weakened and exhauſted, had 
been laid on the bed, and quite worn out, 
had ſunk into a compoſed ſleep. 


A ſervant had been diſpatched for a phy- 
ſician, and the Ducheſs was anxiouſly ex- 
pecting his arrival.— The tears ſtreamed 


down her face, as ſhe ſurveyed her lovely 
child, and reflected on the hardſhips and 


perils ſhe muſt have endured. 


Ethelinda, whoſe ad had been too much 
diſturbed and occupied, to permit her hav- 
ing a long ſleep, ſtarted, crying, Oh ! my 
mother—my dear beloved mother.” 


The Ducheſs, who was then on her knees, 
expreſſing her gratitude for the preſervation 
and reſtoration of her daughter, in a tran - 

port 
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port exclaimed, *I am here, my child,” and 
throwing her arms round her, preſſed her to 
her bofom. 


Their mutual feelings were much too 
ſtrong to admit of deſcription, and indeed 
can only be imagined by thole who poſſeſs 
the moſt tender and ſympathizing hearts. 


The Ducheſs told Ethelinda, that the 
Duke had been in extreme affliction at hear- 
ing of her death, of which they had no 
doubt ; that having been obliged, by a va- 
riety of circumſtances, even after his family 
were reconciled to the marriage, to remain 
abroad, and to frequently change their fitua- 
tion, they had been ſome time without their 
uſual letters from the nurſe that ſhe, 
the Ducheſs, wrote ſeveral times, and had 
no anſwer ;—and at laſt ſhe wrote to a friend 
in the neighbourhood, to make particular. 
inquiries after Mrs. Hoſkins, and the an- 
ſwer ſhe received was a dreadful ſhock to 
them, and {ſeemed to account for their not 
having heard as uſual, —It informed her, 
mn 
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that Mrs. Hoſkins, and a child ſhe had to 
nurſe, both died of the {mall-pox ; but, not 
ſatisfied with this information, they wrote to 
another neighbour, who ſent the ſame ac- 
count, which left them without any hope ;— 
and they concluded, had the accounts they 
received not been true, that the ſiſter, Mrs. 
Jones, would have written to them, as ſhe 
was to have been intruſted with the ſecret, 
in caſe of any accident that made it neceſ- 
ſary.— However, they wrote to the ſiſter, 
but had the letter returned, with an account 
of her having left the country, and that no 
one thereabouts knew any thing of her, 
which convinced them fhe could not have 
had the care of their poor child, 


The Ducheſs added, that the Duke's Joy 
upon this event would be ſo extreme, that 
the greateſt caution would be neceſſary, in 
the method of imparting it to him, as he was 
very liable to a moſt dangerous complaint in 
his ſtomach, a kind of ſpaſm, upon any ſud- 
den flurry. —The communication, therefore, 


of ſuch joyful tidings, muſt be left to her, 


and 
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and ſhe charged Ethelinda not to betray 
them. 


She had ſcarcely uttered theſe words when 
her woman c Me in, whole perturbed coun- 
tenance ſhewed that ſomething was much 
amiſs. The Ducheſs quickly aſked what 
was the matter? and was ſoon informed that 
the Duke had met with an accident. 


Ethelinda ſtarted from the bed, from 
whence ſhe had not before riſen. —The 
Ducheſs, greatly agitated, deſired to hear 
the explanation.ä— The woman hoped it 
would not turn out very bad ;—but his 
Grace had fallen from his horſe, and nobody 
knew exactly the conſequence. 


« Oh | where—where is he?“ exclaimed 
Ethelinda—Oh | Heaven fave him—fave 
my”—ſhe was juſt going to add—father— 
when recollecting the Ducheſs's prohibition, 
ſhe topped thort.—A flood of tears came to 
the relief of the Ducheſs, and, by a kind of 

ſympathy, 
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ſympathy, drew forth Ethelinda's, in ſpite of 
the obſtruction which her agitation oc- 
caſioned. 


The Ducheſs immediately ordered a car- 
riage, but endeavoured to prevail upon Ethe- 
linda to remain at the Caſtle. No argu- 
ments however, could perſuade her to do ſo. 
She declared ſhe was well enough, and in- 
ſiſted upon going with her mother. —The _ 
Ducheſs was obliged to conſent, and they 
accordingly, in the utmoſt haſte, drove to 
the farm, 
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"CHAT. Iv. 


In which ſome old acquaintance make their appearance again, 


. Hor Cha race, ace 90, ee, eee 


HILE they were going, the Ducheſs 
VV ſummoned all her fortitude, and ſhe 
poſſeſſed a firmneſs of mind, reſulting from 
the ſuperiority of her underſtanding, which, 
upon trying occaſions, when it was neceſſary 
to call it forth, was uſeful to herſelf, and 
all about her.— She again charged Ethelinda, 
on no account, to divulge the ſecret, as this 
was not a time for ſuch a diſcovery; and in- 
deed, till the Duke was quite recovered, 
which bleiling ſhe would dare to hope for, 
Ethelinda's 


— rn On — 
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Ethelindä's ſituation muſt be kept from 
him, as the agitation the diſcovery would oc- 


caſion might be attended with the moſt fatal 


conſequences. When they arrived at the 
farm, they found the ſurgeon had juſt let the 
Duke's ſhoulder, which had been diſlocated, 


and dreſſed a wound on his head. The ſur- 
geon aſſured the Ducheſs there was, at pre- 


{ent, no unfavourable {ſymptom ; and if a 


feyer did not come on, he hoped the Duke 


might be removed to the Caſtle in a few 
days. 


* 


Theſe aſſurances reſtored both the Duch- 


eſs and Ethelinda to comfort; and the late i 


happy diſcovery gave them unuſual, and in 


the mind of Lord Melworth, moſt unac-_ 


_ countable ſpirits. 


Ethelinda had an additional cauſe of hap- 


pineſs. Lord Melworth might now love her 

without impropriety ; and it was probable 
the Duke would be more pleaſed to receive 
him as a ſon than a couſin, 


Lord 
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| Lord Melworth, totally ignorant of the 
cauſe, wondered at the change in Ethelinda. 
She converſed with him with leſs reſtraint 
than ſhe had done ſince his arrival at the 
Caſtle; but ſhe ftudiouſly avoided being 
alone with him.—The languor with which 
ſhe had been oppreſſed, ſeemed baniſhed— 
and the reſolution ſhe hag made of leaving 


the Caſtle not only was unexecuted, but not 
_ talked of. 


The Ducheis too, ſeemed to 1doliic her, 
and to pay her ſuch unremitted attentions, 
as perfectly aſtoniſhed him; for though the 
had appeared very partial to Ethelinda, and 
ever treated her with the utmoſt politeneſs, 
as well as kindneſs, ſhe had always kept up 
that ſort of diſtance that marked the ſupe- 
riority of her fituation. 


But now that diſtance, all at once, ſeemed 
baniſhed, and the moſt affeAionate anxiety 
had taken it's place, ſhe could ſcarcely bear 
Ethelipda out of her fight, and ſeemed con- 
ſtantly watching her every look, —All this 

| was 
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was inexplicable to Lord Melworth, and he 
waited impatiently for it's ſolution. 


Ethelinda's behaviour to himſelf was like- 
wiſe equally unaccountable.—She muſt have 
found the letter he wrote ;—yet, though ſhe 
ſtill avoided being alone with him, ſhe now 
treated him with evident marks of diſtinction 


and regard; took every opportunity of even 


ſhewing him kindneſs; and the Ducheſs 
was more marked than ever, in her attentions 
to him. 


All this naturally tended to diſſipate his 
wretchedneſs, for the time, though, when he 
gave way to reflection, he could fee no well- 
grounded hope to flatter himſelf that his fu- 
ture protpects were brightened ; yet, from 
ſome cauſe or another, he was much happier. 
Every thing ſeemed to wear ſo much plea- 
ſanter an aſpect, that he could not help 
being lulled into at lcaſt preſent tranquillity, 


They 1 were r et urned to . Caſtle, and the 
Duke recovering very faſt, When, the day 
after, 
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after, about two hours before dinner, a poſt- 

coach and four drove up to the Caſtle, from | 
whence alighted, much ſooner than they i 
were expected, Lady Cecilia and Miſs Cor- | 
bet.—No one was in the drawing-room they 

were ſhewn into but Ethelinda, who could 
not help—for it was not human nature to do OF ' 
otherwiſe, at that moment feeling ſome de- f 
gree of exultation.— Little did ſhe foreſee, 


_ 
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ſhort ſighted Creatures as we are, the misfor- ; 
tunes that {till hung over her. | 


Lady Cecilia abſolutely ſtarted at ſeeing | 
her.—Miſs Corbet coloured, —Ethelinda 1 


made a grave courtſey. | 3 


189 — 


« Bleſs me, Miſs Claremont! how came 
you here?“ exclaimed Lady Cecilia. 


« Fhat, Madam, your Ladyſhip ſhall P 
know another time,” anſwered Ethelinda.— i 
At preſent, I ſhall inform the Duchels of 

your arrival.“ — She accordingly left the g 
IOOMm. 5 


Miſs 
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Miſs Corbet immediately ſaid to Lady 


Cecilia, What in Heaven can have brought 


that creature here Hit is the moſt farpeiling 
thing that ever I knew in my life.” 

« It is ſo,” replied Lady Cecilia; “ ſhe 
has, ſome how, by accident, got recom- 
mended bere, I ſuppoſe but I ſhall ſoon do 
for her.“ 5 

00 Indeed; mamma,” cried Miſs Corbet, 
« don't know that ; 
Lord Meath 3 {Ul attached to her, —I 
am jure he was.” 

« Poh,” cried Lad iy Gl it's im- 
poſſible he can intend any thing that's ſe- 
rious: 


perhaps; but I'll anſwer for it, he'll ſoon 
give up that.” 


« Well, I can't bear the fight of her,” 


Y 


pied Miſs Corbet; © and if ſhe ſtays here, 
I'm ture I won't.” | 

« Have patience,” returned Lady Cecilia, 
and leave the management of that to me ;— 


but we maſt know exactly what footing ſhe 
is upon.“ 


The 


for I do believe that 


He may have an intrigue with her, 
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The Duchels juſt then entered, and à 
great deal of civility, on the part of Lady 
Cecilia and her daughter, with very little 
ſincerity, diſplayed itſelf in their converſation, 


I Ie Ducheſs, though cool, was polite ;— 
it was not the time for returning Lady Ce- 
cilia thanks for the care ſhe had taken of 
 Ethelinda.—On a future day, the Ducheſs 


meant ſhe ſhould be fully recompenſed.— 


The converſation turned upon various ſub- 
jets, Family matters were carefully avoid- 
ed, as this was the firſt meeting fince a recon- 
ciliation had taken place. 


Among other ching Lady Cecilia aſked 
how lors Miſs Claremont had been there, 
and if the were an inmate of the Caſtle? 
The Ducheſs coolly replied, « that ſhe 
had been with her about three months. — 
She was once with your Ladyſhip tor fume 
time, J underſtand” (continued the Ducheis) 
iocking full at Lady Cecilia, who, though 
rather confuſed, anſwered in a pointed 
manner. 


a v6 Yes, 
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5 Yes, yes, ſhe was with me for ſome 
time.—-The Duke then entered, and it ſoon 
became neceſſary for the ladies to drets 


About a week pafſed on, white Ethelinda 


knew herſelf to be too much at home, in 


reality, to feel uncomfortable from the be- 
haviour of the Corbets towards her, which, 


whenever they had an opportunity, in the 


abſence of the Ducheis, was inſolent to a 
great degree. 


Lady Cecilia found the Ducheſs's partia- 


lity to Ethelinda a great ſtumbling block in 
her way ; but ſhe had better ſucceſs with the 
Duke, who, though much recovered, was 


ſtill far from well, and never went out alone. 


One morning, when Lady Cecilia was 


walking with him in the garden, and the 


converſation taking the turn ſhe choſe to 
give it Upon the ſubject of Ethelinda. 


« T own,” cried her en « am in- 


clined—and yet What? interrogated the 


. „ Duke. 
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Duke. Why, I am inclined, becauſe I 
think I ouzht to revcal—lome circumſtan- 
ces, that, if your Grace and the Ducheſs 
were informed of——would perhaps—but yet 
the idea of prejudicing any body—1s not 
pleaſant.“ 


0 you know any thing really amiſs of 
this girl, ſiſter?“ interrogatec| the Duke. 

e 4 hy, to ſpeak the truth, brother, 1 
do,” replied Ln Seel. 


But it will now be neceſſary for us to 
point out, that Lady Cecilia, by no means, 
intended to give, in any degree, a true Uluſ- 
tration of our Heroine's ſtory, as ihe thought 
it would tend to inquiries that might as well . 
be avoided. ——She therefore determined 
briefly to relate ſome circumſtanccs, that ſhe 
could colour in ſuch a manner as would 
tend fufficiently to prqudice ' the Duke 
againſt her ; and, that done, her point, ſhe 
thought, would be ncariy carried, —Arttul 
people, however, are very liable to loſe them- 
iclves in labyrinths they form for others.-— 
But, to return now to the converſation. 


60 
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« I muſt beg,” cried the Duke, that you 


will ſpeak out.—I have, indeed, reaſons for 


determining that Miſs Claremont is not al- 
together a proper perion to remain as an in- 
mate in my family, though he certainly is a 
moſt bewitching young woman.“ 

65 Ts, Jes, rephed Lady Cecilia, 46 he- 
witching enough. — She aimed a little too 
high though, in my family; and had not my 


ſon had more firmneſs tnan moſt young men, 


he would have been her dupe failing in 
that, ſhe had, I believe, nearly been more 
| ſucceſsful in her attempts upon Lord Mel- 
worth.” 8 

Lord Meiworth !” exclaimed the 
Duke. 

„Les, Lord Meiworth,” anſwered Lady 


Cecilia “ and I own my aſtoniſhment was 


very great, indeed, at ſeeing her here for 


it was imagined that however, it may 
not be true ;—but what will you think of 
her, after having met with a home at my 
houſe—been protected by me from almoſt 
want, and received every poſſible kindneſs.— 
What will you think of her eloping one 


M 2 night— 
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night—never writing to me, nor taking the 
leaſt notice of me ſince. —Lord/Melworth, it 
is true, left us within a day or two after- 
wards ;—and there was too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect indeed ] fear it is certain—but of 
that I wiſh to be filent.” 

* Good Heaven!“ exclaimed the Duke, 
«© what a creature we have foſtered. I muſt 
immediately inform the Ducheſs what ſort of 
a companion ſhe has got.“ 

„That, I think,” rephed Lady Cecilia, 
c ſhould be done cautiouſly ; for 1 ſee he 1 18 

a great favourite with her Grace.“ 

« True,” anſwered the Duke; but the 
Ducheſs is only partial to real merit, not to 
the ſemblance of it. She may lament the 
_ deception, but ſhe will abjure the deceiver.” 
Very true, and very juſt, and what ſhe 
ought to do,” rephed Lady Cecilia; “ but 
ſtill it may vex the Ducheſs, to know her 
character exactly; and if you get rid of her, 
there is no abſolute occaſion, juſt now, to 


explain every thing. — Mercy leads one to 
forbear.“ 4b 


- 6c Well,” 
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« Well,” replied the Duke, © we will con- 
ſider how far it is neceſſary to reveal to the 
Ducheſs the whole of her conduct.—T am 
obliged to go this evening ſome miles off, on 
particular buſineſs, which makes the Ducheſs 
uneaſy, as ſhe thinks I am not ſufficiently re- 
covered to bear the fatigue.—T ſhall pro- 
bably be detained 'till the day after to-mor- 
row, and ſhall not have time, before I go, to 
confider in what manner I ſhall acquaint her 
with what you have been ſo good as to tell 
me, and what are the proper and neceſſary 
ſteps to take, in conſequence of it ; but as 
ſoon as I return, there ſhall be no time loſt 
in the buſineſs.” 


Lady Cecilia returned with the Duke into 
the houſe, with perfect ſatisfaction at the 
{uccels of her arts, which ſhe had no doubt 
would carry her through the buſineſs in ſuch 
a manner as ſhe wiſhed. 


In the mean time, the Ducheſs was con- 
ſidering her plan of expoſing and puniſhing 
Lady Cecilia, and intended, on that day, to 


M 3 have 
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have informed the Duke of the important 
diſcovery; but finding that he was obliged, 
unexpectedly, to go out upon buſineſs of 
conſiderable importance, ſhe reſolved to re- 
tain the ſecret within her own happy breaſt 
till he returned, which was to be at the end 
of two days at lartheſt. 


thelinda had found the letter conveyed 
by Lord Melworth into her writing deſk, — 
She read it over and over and over, delight- 
ec with to ſtrong a proof of his affection. — 
She ſhewed it to the Ducheſs, who was 
equally pleaſed with it, and told her beloved 

daughter, that ſhe felt deeply for Lord Mel- 
worth's anxiety; it would not now, ſhe 
truſted, be of long continuance ; but it was 
proper, on all accounts, that no eclair- 
_ ciflement ſhould take place during the ab- 
ſence of the Duke, or without his know- 


ledge; that, as ſoon as he returned, every 
thing would be revealed ; and, in the mean 
time, ſhe would have Ethelinda ſhew Lord 
Melworth as much kindneis and attention as 
it was poſſible for her to do, under the pre- 

| tent. 
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ſent circumſtances ; but that ſhe muſt poſi- 
tively avoid coming to any explanation. 


Ethelinda determined ſtrictly to purſue 
her mother's advice.—Indeed, her conduct, 
latterly, had perplexed Lord Melworth to 
the greateſt degree—with the moſt cau- 
tious circumſpection, ſhe had continued to 
ſhun the being a moment alone with him, 
and yet received his particular attentions with 
the greateſt complacency, in which the 
Ducheſs likewiſe evidently joined; nor did 
even the preſence of Lady Cecilia and Miſs 
Corbet ſeem to check or throw any reſtraint 
upon Ethelinda, though they appeared wrapt 
in wonder.—Lord Melworth was himſelf 
perfectly at a loſs to account for all this, or 
to determine upon what itep he ſhould take, 
in order to find out Ethelinda's real ſenti- 
ments and intentions. 


CkHap. 


* 
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CHAP. XVE 


If our Readers are fond of excurſions, perhaps they'll be 
pleaſcd—at any rate, we hope intereſted. 


TE Duke ſet out ſoon after dinner. — 
Mils Corbet, having a ſlight cold, did 

not chuſe to venture out. Lord Melworth 
took a ride to a farmer's, with whom he had 


ſome buſineſs, a few miles off. Lady Ceci- . 


lia retired to write letters, and Ethelinda or- 
dered her harp to be carricd to hermitꝰ's cell, 
where the Ducheſs promiſed toon to join her, 
and Lady Cecilia laid the would follow them 
when ſhe Bad finiſhed her letters. 


$i The 
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The Ducheſs made it rather longer than 
ſhe intended, before ſhe followed her darling 
daughter, from whoſe fight ſhe could ſcarce- 
ly ever withdraw herſelf for half an hour to- 
gether. She was looking for a miniature of 
herſelf, which had been painted many years 
before, and which ſhe meant to give Ethe- 


linda. 


When ſhe arrived at Hermit's cell, ſhe 
ſaw the harp thrown down, but Ethelinda 
was not there. —The Ducheſs concluded, 
that 1t had fallen by accident ; ſhe picked it 
up, and examined it, fearing leſt 1t ſhould 
have been hurt, ſo as to prevent Ethelinda 
from playing.—She called on Ethelinda, 
imagining ſhe might be near ; but not re- 
ceiving any anſwer, fat herſelf down, ſuppo- 
ſing that ſhe had rambled to ſome little diſ- 
tance, and would be back again preſently. 


Above half an hour paſſed. —The Ducheſs 
rather wondered ſhe did not come, and took 
up a book, in which ſhe read for another half 
hour. She looked at her watch, and find- 
ing ſhe had been there above an hour, be- 


gan 
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gan to grow a little uneaſy, but imagined 
Ethelinda might have walked back to the 
Caſtle for ſome muſic, and that they had, 
by ſome means, miſled each other.—How- 
ever, ſo much time had now elapſed, that 
ſhe reſolved to return to the Caſtle herſelf. 
Juſt as ſhe was going, Lady Cecilia appeared. 


Has your Ladyſhip feen Miſs Clare- 
mont?“ interrogated the Ducheſs. 

No,” anſwered Lady Cecilia; “ 1 

thought ſhe had been here.” 

« ] have been waiting ſor her an hour,” 
ſaid iy Duchels, 220 cannot think where 
„ d 

« Oh ! very ſafe, I dare ſay; ſhe will moſt 
Iikely come here preſently.” 

« I don't know,” anſwered the Ducheſs ; ; 

Jam almoſt afraid the is not well, and re- 
turned to the Caſtle. —I cannot be caſy with- 

ut going to ſee after her.“ 

« Your Grace is very good to that young 
woman,—I wiſh ſhe may prove grateful 
for it.” 5 
„I have no doubt upon that point,” an- 
ſwered the Ducheſs. | 


60 ; Þ 
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] am ſorry to ſay,” returned Lady Ce- 
Cilia, “ that I know her a little better than 
your Grace does; 1 1t is only from re- 
gard to you, that 4 venture to give hints, 
that, properly taken, may prevent you from 
having a great deal of uneaſineſs.“ 


The Ducheſs had the greateſt difficulty to 
ſuppreſs her feelings, but reſolved to do fo 
upon this occaſion, as ſhe thought it highly 
proper that the Duke ſhould be the firſt 
perſon acquainted with the &{covery of his 
child, and conſulted upon the proper ſteps 
to take in conſequence of it. — She therefore 
only made Lady Cecilia a flight anſwer, but 
in ſuch a manner as let her ge it was a ſub- 
ject ſhe did not chuſe to enter upon; they 
then ſet out for the Caſt'-, where they ſoon 
arrived, and the Duchcis went in ſearch of 
Ethehnda, who could no where be found. 


She now began to be ſeriouſiy : armed, 


and ſent ſervants different ways find 
ker. —They returned without a + 218. 
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Others were diſpatched ; and ſhe ran about 


herſelf from place to place, and into every 


room in the Caſtle, where there could be a 
poſſibility of finding her.— The name of my 
Ethelinda, by which ſhe had latterly always 
called her, when they were alone together, 
reſounded in vain through all the apartments. 
The flower-garden, the Pavilion, were 
ſearched in vain. In vain did almoſt every 


ſervant fly from place to place, in obedience 


to the Duchels's commands. —Not being 


able to hear any thing of her, ſhe at laſt be- 
came almoſt diſtracted. 


Lady Cecilia and Miſs Corbet were aſto- 
niſhed at the violence of her uneaſineſs, and 
ſaid to themſelves _ that it was juſt like 
madnels. 


It was now near nine o'clock, and the 
Ducheſs was walking, in great agitation, up 


and down a terrace cloſe to the Caſtle, from 


whence ſhe could ſee a great way round, when 

ſhe perceived; Lord Melworth at fome diſ- 

tance, riding gently towards her.— She hat- 
. tened 
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tened to meet him, and almoſt, before he 

was within hearing, called to know if he had 
ſeen Miſs Claremont. —He epi in the 
negative. , | 


« Oh! Heavens!“ exclaimed the Duet. 
eſs, © where can ſhe be ! ſome accident mult 
have happened to her!“ 


Lord Melworth immediately jumped off 
his horſe, and, upon hearing the Duchels's 
account, ſeemed ready to ſink in the earth. 

He, however, ſucceſsfully exerted himſelf, 
and ſaid he would himſelf go u in e of 
her directly. 


But which way, Lord Melworth—which 
way wall you 8⁰ ?” exclaimed. the Ducheſs. 


As the was ſpeaking, one of the ſervants 
came running to them, quite out of breath. 
It was ſome moments before he could ſpeak, 
but the Duchels eagerly cried, + Have you 


heard of her: For Heaven's fake, ſpeak.” 
«6 My 
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8 My Lady Duckels,” cried the Niet 
&« I was inquiring at the Crown in the village, 
and a labourer ſaid he was working in a lane 
not far from hermit's cell, and he ſaw a 
poſt-chaiſe and four go as hard by him as 
poſſible; the blinds were up, but ſome one 
in the inſide ſeemed ſtruggling to let one 


 down—and he heard a ſcream ;—he run 


fome way after the chaiſe—but two ſervants, 


who were riding as hard as they could after 


it, ſaid they would ſhoot him, if he went any 


farther—and he was all alone, and could do 


nothing ; but he does believe there was tome 
toul play.” 

„Oh! it was her ;—it was my Ethe- 
linda,“ cried the Ducheſs, claſping her hands 
together, and burſting into an agony of tears. 
*© She is loſt—ſhe is loſt—and what will be- 
come of me?“ 


Lord Melworth was in too great an agita- 
tion himſelf to make any obſervation upon 


the violent grief of the Ducheſs. 


«1 
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« ] will inſtantly go after her,“ faid he, 
« and will not return till I bring you at leaſt 
ſome tidings of her.” 

« Oh!” cried the Ducheſs, « do not loſe 
a moment's time ; my life depends upon her 


ſafety. Oh! you know not how dear ſhe is 
to me.—Fly, my Lord, and Heaven proſper 


you.—Some of my ſervants ſhall attend you; 


but leſt you ſhould be unlucceſsful, I will | 


{end other people different ways.“ 


Lord Melworth ſent a ſervant, to make 


what inquiries he could, relative to the poſt- 


chaiſe that had been ſeen, which road it went, 


&c. and as foon as another horie, which he 


preferred for expedition, was got ready, he 


{et off, with two ſervants, in purſuit of our 
poor Heroine—whom, it our readers feel as 


much tor as we do, they will not be ſorry to 
follow and will be obliged to our inſtinctive 


knowledge for giving them ſome inſight into 
the preſent extraordinary adventure. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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